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SUMMER CAMPS 


+ 


CAMP WINNECOOK 72 Tih Season. "Maine Woods. 


Bungalows, cabins, tents; A A, athletics, 
trips. The kind o outing that does boys ‘ood. . 
booklet. H.L. Rand, Prin. C. A. Daniels School, 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
aquatics, ming. hunting. Booklet on on, sees lication. 
LORIS M’ JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























CAMP PEQUOIG, 
Chebeague Island, off Portland, Me. 


Gymnastics, baseball, tennis, zachting, motor- 
ing,rowing, fishing, hiking,running,etc.,dancing, 


trips. Boys, 11 to 16. Undergraduates, 16 to 21. 
Booklet. REV. ©. L. BALL (Unitarian), Athol, Mass. 


OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 








ENDus your 
old carpets 
—by freight at 
our expense — 
and we will 
makethem into 
neat and dura- 
le rugs. 


Our pricetsfair. 


No charge | made 
Sor cleaning. 




































Fielders’ 
Mitts and Gloves 


Used a yh =| the World’s 
Champions, also 
American Goon 
Champions. This fact 
alone is proof of the 
superiority of Reach 

e Ball Goods. 

Reach Fielders’ Mitts 
and Gloves hold the 
ball fast— that's be- 
cause of the extra deep hollow. 
Every Mitt and Glove fully 
guaranteed. 


The Reach Guarantee 
The Reach Trade Mark 
guarantees perfect goods. 
Should defects appear, 
we will replace any 
article, absolutely with- 
out cost (except Base 
Balls and Bats retail- 
ing under $1.00). 


The Reach official 
1909 Base Ball Guide 
now ready. 10c. 
at dealers’ or 
by mail. 





1909 Reach Base Ball 
Catalogue—F REE, 

A. 3. REACH CO., 

1703 Tulip Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. [Raa |e 
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Protect Your House from Fire. 


Pneumatic tank in” cellar forces water to all 
parts of house. Supplies hot water tank connected 
with kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, 
laundry, kitchen sink, etc.,same as a city water sup- 
ply. Supplies lawn hose, garden and stock. Oper- 
ated by small gasoline engine or by easy hand pump. 
Pressure superior to any elevated water tank. 


WATER 


Supply for Country Homes. 


A safe, durable, dependable water system com- 
plete in itself and all your own. Splendid outfit, 
consisting of Tank, Special Fittings, Gaso- 
line Engine and Pump, all complete, 


\ $147.50 
\ 





Smaller outfits 
with hand pump 
as low as 848. 
\ Larger outfits 
for village wa- 
ter supply at 
proportion- 
ate prices. 















































Pum: 
. Bend for Book C. 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company. 


23 Years’ Experience. 
Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. 


Hand, Hot Air, Electric and Gasoline ps for EVERY 
Purpose 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
he Longfellow National Memorial Associ- 
ation was organized at Washington about 

eight years ago, for the purpose of establishing 


a memorial at the national capital. ‘The outcome 
of its activities will appear on Friday, May 7th, 
when a heroic statue of the poet will be unveiled 
at the corner of Connecticut Avenue and M 
Street, Northwest. The president of the asso- 
ciation, Chief Justice Fuller, who, like Long- 
fellow himself, is a native of Maine and a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, will preside. 
President Taft will take part in the ceremonies, 
and addresses will be made by the Rt. Rev. 
A. Mackay-Smith, Coadjutor Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, Gen. A. W. Greely and Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 

Congress gave the site for the statue and 
appropriated four thousand dollars for the 
pedestal. Twenty-one thousand dollars, the 
rest of the cost, was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. Mr. William Couper of New York was 
chosen as the sculptor, and as the cover-page 
picture ‘indicates, has worked with singularly 
happy results. The college robes with which 
the figure is draped solve the problem of com- 
bining the classic with the modern style of 
dress, and at the same time subordinating the 
physical aspect to the mental, concentrating 
attention on the head, the reposeful vitality of 
which expresses the highest form of art. 

& 
resident of the Dorchester section of Boston, 
a native of County Kerry, Ireland, cele- 
brated her one hundred and fifth birthday on 
Easter Sunday by taking her first ride in an 
automobile. She went to church in it, enjoyed 
the experience greatly, and felt so ‘‘chipper’’ 
because of it that she held a reception after 
the service, and shook hands with several hun- 
dred of her fellow parishioners. The venerable 
woman is in excellent health and in full posses- 
sion of her faculties. ‘‘Of course I want to 
have more rides in the funny big wagon,’’ she 
said, in summing up her novel experience. 
‘*But if 1 don’t have, why, praise be, I’m able 

to walk !’’ ° 


pre women remove their hats when at the 
theater,—in Boston, at any rate,—it has 
recently been argued in some quarters that hats 
should come off in church as well. A congre- 
gation at West Somerville, Massachusetts, estab- 
lished the new fashion some time ago, and on 
Easter Sunday a beginning was made in 
churches at Medford, Dorchester and Lynn. 
In neither of these instances was action quite 
unanimous. Some worshipers insisted on dis- 
playing their millinery, and probably there 
were many men who saw no reason why they 
should not do so. As a rule, the women took 
the suggestion of ‘‘hatlessness’’ with admirable 
good humor, and acted upon it with the sweet 
and gracious readiness they display whenever 
anybody, anywhere, inaugurates a movement 
that seems liable by any chance to benefit the 
church. e 


he ‘‘summer capital’ will be set up in 
Massachusetts, instead of in New York, 
this season. The President has hired a property 
at Woodbury Point, Beverly, an attractive house 
which, although within a short distance of 
the Beverly business section, is surrounded on 
three sides by water and approached by a long 
avenue, so that seclusion is practically assured. 
The point juts into a harbor, which will afford 
a good anchorage for any government vessel 
which may bring visitors. The golf links at 
Manchester and Hamilton are within easy 
motoring distance. Salem Bay is one of the 
most popular yachting resorts on the coast, and 
late in the fall the International German Sonder 
races are to be held off the entrance. These 
are pleasing prospects, and probably the Tafts 
will make the most of them. It is expected 
that members of the family will arrive at 
Beverly early in June. 
© 
pam who have the habit of looking gift- 
horses in the mouth have frequently objected 
to Carnegie libraries on the ground of the 
‘*burden’’ that Mr.Carnegie always imposes— 
the requirement that a beneficiary city or town 
shall appropriate every year for the maintenance 
of the library an amount equivalent to one-tenth 
of his gift. As a matter of fact, a progressive 
municipality would probably do that anyhow. 
Chelsea is a case in point. In the great fire of 
April 12, 1908, its library was destroyed. On 
the anniversary of the fire the board of control 
signed the contracts for a new building for 
which Mr. Carnegie has agreed to give fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. The ten 
per cent. which the city is pledged to appro- 
priate annually for maintenance will amount to 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Previous to the fire, however, Chelsea paid 
nearly six thousand dollars a year for library 
purposes ; so that, in order to secure one of the 
handsomest and best-adapted library buildings 
in the metropolitan district, the city actually 
promises less than it expended to maintain the 
older, smaller and less convenient structure 
which formerly stood on the same site. 





DANIEL WEBST ER 
=» FLOUR = 


“Better than the Best” 

































































The If this 
highest name is on 
grade the bag 
flour the 
you have quality 
ever used— is in the 
and at the flour 
standard Be sure 
price about it 





Tf you are not thoroughly convinced 
OUR GUARANTEE. that Daniel Wi ‘ebster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have used an entire sack of 
it, return the empty sack to the dealer, leave your name with him, 
and the purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 





Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota , 












































Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
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Ghe 2% MODEL 





The plain, smooth and faultless lines of the 


MODEL HUB 


EBONY FINISH 


Range on the outside are but the index to the 
splendid working qualities on the inside. 


HUB RANGES are perfectly adjusted cookers— 
great fuel and time savers—thoroughly de- 
pendable—and the best cooks and leading 

cooking schools. use them because they 
are. Why don’t you? 




















Write us for a copy of “Range Talk, No. 4,” 
which tells all about the HUR Ranges. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., 
Makers. 52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“(Sees THINK this obstacle- & ; 

WBS) race is too long.”” DO 3 
Ss ‘it’s only about 
seven miles from Langdon to the club by 
road,’’ explained Rutter. 

‘‘By road?’’ Barr clutched at the wagon- 
seat to avoid being shaken out as one wheel 
rose suddenly over a stump. ‘‘You call this 
a road, Billy? And I suppose you would refer 
to the corn-popper in which we are 
seated as a wagon ?’’ 

“The trip isn’t generally quite so 
pad,’’ Rutter protested, as the driver 
chuckled. ‘‘The rain yesterday washed 
things out. It was a regular cloudburst, 
they tell me. But then, one charm of 
the club, as I told you when I asked 
you up here, is its inaccessibility.”’ 

As they rounded a turn, they saw 
farther on a little girl of six or seven, in 
a pink frock and sunbonnet, accompanied 
by a tall young man. 

‘“‘Tt’s only a half-mile now to the club- 
house,’’ said Rutter. ‘“That’s Mark- 
ham’s little daughter yonder. You’ve 
heard of Henry Markham, the Markham 
Elevator man? He’s our big chief up 
here—he and Doctor Edwards. They’re 
both away now, though—gone on a three 
days’ fishing trip up the lake.’’ 

‘“‘Who’s the boy with her?’’ asked 


Barr. ‘‘Seems to me I’ve seen him some- 
where.’’ 

“Tl shouldn’t wonder. His name is 
Williams. ’’ 

‘*Williams ?”? 


‘Dick Williams.’’ 

‘Dick Williams? You don’t mean 
that Rockham University freshman who 
beat me in the intercollegiate mile two 
years ago?’’ 

“‘That’s the boy.’’ 

‘*What’s he doing up here ?’’ 

‘‘Tutoring Markham’s two young 
sons, or supposed to be. He spends 
most of his time with Marian there. It’s 
a case of mutual devotion.’’ 

“Dick Williams !’’ repeated Barr, look- 

ing as fixedly as the rocking wagon would 
permit. ‘‘Of course it is.’? He laughed. 
“The last time I saw him was from 
behind; that. probably accounts for my 
not recognizing him at once. Billy, 
do you happen to know why he quit 
running ?’’ 

‘I believe,’’ said Rutter, ‘‘he fainted 
once or twice, and the doctor said it was 
his heart, and forbade his going on. He 
took it pretty hard, but of course there 
was nothing else to do.’’ 

‘*The poor old chap! He really was 
a wonder, Billy. He spoiled my string 
of victories, you know. I won twice 
before, and then last year, thanks to his 
not being there. I always hoped to get 
another chance at him, though.’’ 

They were opposite the pair now. Rutter 
took off his hat with a flourish. ‘‘Hello, Lady 
Marian!’ he called. ‘‘How is your ladyship 
this beautiful af—’’. 

A tremendous jolt cut short the word and 
nearly landed both men in the ditch. As they 
passed, they could hear the boy and the child 
laughing behind them. 

“Those two are almost always together,’’ 
said Rutter. ‘‘We all make up to Marian, 
“s she bestows her company almost wholly on 

Vick.’? 

After they had reached the long, low, rustic 
cabin of the Huron Valley Shooting and Fish- 
ing Club, and had removed the stains of their 
journey, Barr and Rutter came out upon the 
wide piazzas. The valley fell away before them 
like a shallow cup, rimmed at the farther edge 
“4 the white beach and the great blue-gray 
iAKe, 

“‘Isn’t there any way to get out of here except 
aS We came?’’ asked Barr. 

“‘By the straight path yonder, over the bluffs. 
it’s only about three miles to Langdon. The 
road has to swing away in to avoid the hills. I 
hear the path is out of commission, however ; 
the rains yesterday washed away the foot-bridge 
over White Creek.’’ 

T he tall young man they had seen came 
swinging up to the club-house, the child on his | 
shoulder, one arm tight round his neck. 

“T’ve been wadin’!’’ she called, gaily, as 
she neared the piazza. ‘‘I’ve been wadin’ ir 
the river !?? 

“‘I should say by the look of you, you had,”’ 
replied Rutter. ‘What will your mother say 
When she sees those shoes and stockings, eh ?’’ 
_ “She’ll say, ‘O Richard, how could you let 
ae bi it!’’’ laughed the child. ‘‘Won’t she, 
i ie cy 279 
y “She ran away from me,’ said Williams. 

But I’ve got you now, lady.”? He pinched | 








A TRIAL FOR THE MILE 











DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


AGAIN AND AGAIN BARR JUST SAVED HIMSELF FROM FALLING 


her, and she screamed with merriment as they 
disappeared into the club-house. 

‘‘Rather hard on poor old Williams,’’ said 
Barr, ‘‘after being an intercollegiate champion, 
to have to give it all up and play nurse.’’ 

‘‘He is young to be laid on the shelf, but as 
for being a nurse—the Markhams think every- 
thing of him, and he of them.’’ 

At dinner that night Barr and Williams met 
formally. There were only seven at the table 
—Rutter and Barr, Mrs. Markham and Williams, 
and the wives of three others of the club mem- 
bers who had gone away for a short fishing trip. 

“*T hope your little girl is no worse for her 
wetting,’’ said Barr to Mrs. Markham. 

‘*She seems perfectly well, thank you,’’ the 
lady answered. 
though, with Doctor Edwards away: I always 
worry when there is no doctor convenient.’’ 

Williams said, with evident compunction, 
“T’m awfully sorry about it, Mrs. Markham, 
but she jumped right away from me. I brought 
her home as quickly as I could.’’ 

‘“*My dear boy, don’t I know Marian? You 
needn’t blame yourself a bit. And besides, 
I’m certain she’s taken no harm from it.’’ 

After dinner the three men sat on the piazza. 

*‘T’ve always been sorry,’’ Barr said, ‘‘that 
I never had another chance at you, Williams, 
after that awful licking you gave me in the 
mile. But I guess it’s as well for my reputation 
I didn’t!’ 

**T wish you could have,’’ said Williams, his 
eyes on the dark lake. ‘‘But you never will.’’ 

‘*I—I’m awfully sorry. You don’t mind my 
saying so?’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ answered Williams. ‘‘It was 
tough at first, but I’ve got used to it, I think.’’ 

Barr’s room was in the left wing of the one- 
story club-house, next to Williams’s. It seemed 
to him that he had hardly fallen asleep when 
he was roused by a strange sound, like the cry 








of an animal. 





It came again, evidently from | But he was up again in 
. . . | . . 
inside the house. Then he heard the pattering | lantern was still burning. 


which flung out wet arms into 
their faces as they passed. Here 
for the first time Barr steadied, 
and realized that they were already running 
hard. ‘‘Holdon!’’ he panted. ‘‘We can’t keep 
this up!’’ 
**T can!’’ 
Suddenly they emerged upon the top of the 
bluff. It was a windless, cool night, the sky 
clear and starry. Below them rolled the 
wide waters of the lake. The path 
before them was muddy, but well-defined. 
Williams paused. 

‘It’s about three miles from here,’’ 
he said. ‘‘The path is clear for a mile; 
then it goes through the woods, and 
there we’ll need the lantern. Then it 
dips and crosses White Creek. I hear 
the bridge is out. Can you swim?’’ 

“Tos,” 

‘All right. Come on, then!’’ Will- 
iams turned and sped away. Barr 
followed, remembering what he had said 
on the piazza. Now the race was on in 
earnest ; but it was for a life, perhaps, - 
not for sport. 

He expected that after a moment 
Williams’s burst of speed would slacken 
into the long-reaching trot of the cross- 
country runner. Sure enough, the boy 
ahead let down; but he still went at a 
tremendous pace, a pace which Barr 
did not believe either of them could keep 
up. The path was fair enough in the 
starlight, but slippery, and again and 
again Barr just saved himself from fall- 
ing. These slips winded him, too; but 
on ahead leaped the lantern, Williams 
apparently untiring. 

They were at times so close to the 
edge of the bluff that a fall might have 
sent them over. At times they left the 
verge, and plowed through grass, which 
tripped them and soaked their feet and 
legs as if they had been running in water. 
Barr knew that he still had plenty of 
strength left; but he knew also that 
his heart was pounding hard against his 
ribs, and he thought of Williams almost 
with terror. What would this night’s 
effort mean for him? 

‘*Williams,’’ he panted, ‘‘I can find the 
way! Drop out, for heaven’s sake!’’ 

He got no answer. 


Williams put on 
speed. So Barr ran on, twenty feet 
behind. 

When they had been running for six 
or seven minutes, the path before them 
darkened, and Barr found they were 
entering the woods. Here their pace 
had to slacken, for the lantern gave them 
their only light. Fortunately, the trees 
were comparatively thin. But again 
bushes slapped and stung their faces, 
and slippery sticks gave under their feet, 
throwing Williams once at full length. 
an instant, and the 

After five minutes 


of feet in the hall, and some one pounded on | of this work, they came out again upon the 


Williams’s door. 

‘*What is it?’’ Barr and Williams called at 
the same moment. A frightened boy’s voice 
answered : 

“O Dick, Marian’s awful sick, and mother 





| clear bluff. 


‘*The path drops here!’’ Williams panted. 

Barr followed his lead, quartering down the 
side of a ravine which split the bluffs before 
them. At the bottom they pulled up abruptly. 


says will you please have somebody get the| A stream fifty feet wide and running ugly and 


doctor quick, from Langdon !’’ 


muddy lay before them, and only the wrecked 


Barr leaped from his bed and into his clothes. | spur of a foot-bridge remained to show how it 


This was work for him. 
the thin partition, Williams rushing through the 


He could hear, through | was usually crossed. 


‘‘On the other side,’’ said Williams, ‘‘the 


same process in the next room. They met in| road’s all clear. We sha’n’t need the lantern. 


the hallway. 


‘*Where are the horses?’’ Barr demanded. 


‘“‘T was sorry it occurred, **T can ride bareback.’’ 


**They don’t keep horses here,’’ answered 
Williams. ‘‘I’m going in by the bluff path.’’ 

‘*Let me go instead.’’ 

‘*You don’t know the way.’’ 

**But, man, you mustn’t run—your heart, you 
know,’’ began Barr. Williams interrupted 
fiercely : 

‘‘Mustn’t I? Who let her get her feet wet ?’’ 

He trotted down the hall, Barr following. 
As they emerged into the main room, in which 
a hanging lamp burned dimly, from the other 
wing they heard again, and more clearly, the 
terrible hoarse breathing of the sick child. 
Williams flung up the lid of a settle, pulled out 
a lantern and lighted it. 

‘*Better let me go,’’ said Barr again, earnestly. 
‘*You might kill yourself, Williams !’’ 

‘*You may come along, if you will,’’ answered 
the boy. 

Barr said no more, and the next moment they 
were in the driveway, trotting down the edge of 
the valley. 


When they had gone perhaps two hundred | 


yards the path they were following swerved to 


the right, and began to climb, between bushes | 





Come on.’’ 

His face was drawn and pale, and his lips 
white, but without a moment’s hesitation he 
waded into the water, and Barr waded in after. 


| They had gone only a few feet when they 


stepped abruptly out of their depth. But the 
water was not cold, and Barr, who was an 
excellent swimmer, struck out rapidly for the 
other shore. He had almost reached it, when 
he turned to look for Williams. 

The boy had made little progress. His head, 
high above water, was bobbing clumsily down- 
stream, and Barr saw in a flash that he was 
almost ignorant of swimming. 

‘*Hold on!’’ he called, and swam to him. 
**Put your hand on my shoulder. That’s right. 
Now kick out sidewise.’’ ‘Together they forged 
ahead, and struck the other bank not far below 
the path. 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me you couldn’t swim 
any better than that?’’ demanded Barr. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose I hadn’t been a swimmer?’’ 

**T thought I could make it,’’ 
Williams. ‘‘Hurry!’’ 

They scrambled up the side of the ravine, in 
their wet shirts, trousers and shoes. ‘‘All clear 
now to Langdon!’’ said Williams. 

Again they settled down to the devouring 


answered 
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cross-country trot. Barr had no idea how long | to saddle one of them, when Williams and the 
he could last. He was terribly tired ; but he could | doctor appeared ; but all the time he was think- 
not give in with Williams racing ahead of him. | ing of that last spurt of Williams’s. 
At first he wondered what he should do if the| ‘‘No man,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘could do 
boy should suddenly give out. Barr knew how | that with a weak heart.’’ 
unaccountably a weak heart acts. It might be} Of the gallop out, over the seven-mile road, 
stimulated to go on until the excitement was| Barr remembered little. They reached the 
over, and it might fail all at once, even in the | club-house safely, and then waited, while the 
midst of it. In that case, everything would | doctor labored within. After an hour he re- 
depend on him. And then again, the queer | appeared. 
feeling of being in an actual race came over} ‘‘It’s all right,’ he said. ‘‘It’s only croup. 
him. They might have been running ona track, | She’s in no danger. But it’s just as well I 
so clear and even was the path now. got here when I did.’’ 
Barr could see Langdon ahead, under the} ‘‘Thank God!’’ said Williams. 
stars. He strode out a trifle farther, like a} ‘‘I suppose I can get the rest of my sleep 
runner on the back-stretch, just before his fin- | here?’’ asked the doctor. . 
ishing sprint. He wondered if Williams had| ‘‘Just a minute,’ said Barr. ‘‘TI’ve another 
any strength left, and rejoiced in the knowledge | patient for you—two of ’em. We had a hard 
of a little of his own, Away in the back of his | run in, doctor. Do you mind examining my 
brain lurked the thought, ‘‘If this were really | heart ?’’ 
the intercollegiate, could I beat him ?’’ Williams’s head turned sharply, and Barr 
All at once Williams stopped and looked back. | saw his eyes shine. 
**Are you pretty fresh ?’’ ‘« And now my friend’s here,’’ Barr added. 
Barr breathed hard. ‘‘Fair!’’ he panted. ‘*Well, they’ve had some hard work, that’s 
‘‘Down that street—livery-stable—get three | plain, but they’re normal as far as I can see,’’ 
horses —’’ jerked out Williams, ‘‘Hurry!’’ said the doctor, at last. Barr seized the younger 
‘*Are you—done for ?’”’ man’s hand. 
‘‘Hardly! I’ll get—doctor.’? With the last} ‘‘I thought so!’’ he exulted. “I was sure 
word Williams leaped away. There was a|of it! Your two years’ rest has cured you, 
sound of rapid running, fainter and fainter, |my boy! You’re as good as you ever were!’ 
and all at once Barr discovered that he was | Then he paused and smiled. ‘‘You remember | 
alone ! what I told you about my liking another chance 
He found the livery-stable, wakened the pro-|to run against you? Well, after that finish of 
prietor, helped him ge{ out three horses, and | yours to-night, I don’t mind saying I’m glad 








was himself trying, in an exhausted fashion, | I’m out of college, and don’t have to!”’ 


eo PASSING OF A SINGER | 


OR forty years David 
Dutton had hardly 
=———— missed a service, but he 













were getting tired of him, he | 
would certainly resign. But 
after much reflection he felt by 
felt almost like a stranger as he no means sure that such was 
sat beside his sister in the family the case. Mrs. Gushee was not 
pew in the Baptist meeting-house one Sunday | the whole congregation, by any means, and as 
in early spring. The congregation had an/| for his voice, it seemed to him that, in spite of 
unfamiliar look, like a landscape seen from a | his sixty-five years, it was almost as good as 
new point of view, the minister seemed uncom- | ever, except, perhaps, on the highest notes. 

fortably near, and even the singing of the choir, | Of course, though, it was rather hard for 
at first, sounded strange. All this because he | a man to judge of his own singing. He wished 
was out of his accustomed place in the gallery. | that he could stand outside once and hear him- 

David had been a little hoarse a few days | self sing, just as he had heard the choir that | 
before, and he had been advised not to sing on|day. Then it suddenly occurred to him that | 
Sunday. His cold was almost well now, but 
young Wetherbee, who had lately come to the 
village from Wilton, had been asked to ‘‘substi- 
tute’’ in the choir. That is how it happened 
that a boyish face was looking down from the 
singers’ gallery in place of a furrowed counte- 
nance, fringed with silvery hair; and a fresh 
young voice, clear and sweet, if a little uncertain 
at times, was heard instead of the tenor that had 
become so familiar to the congregation with the 
passing years. 

The change was the cause of much craning 
of necks in the congregation, and David, 
although he would not have been seen looking 
back toward the gallery for worlds, nevertheless 
allowed no tone of his substitute’s voice to escape 
him. Yes, the boy was carrying his part quite 
satisfactorily, he decided, in spite of an occa- 
sional slip. It was evidently just as well, 
though, that Fritz had selected simple music, 
such as any ordinary choir would be able to 
sing. 

For this, be it understood, was not an ordinary 
choir. Some thirty-five years before Fritz 
Brinkerhoff, a watchmaker by trade but a 
musician at heart, had drifted into this New 
England village, and had begun to play the 
organ at the Baptist Church. Soon after, he 
had organized a quartet that under his severe 
drilling became famous through all the sur- 
rounding country. 

Time had brought changes since then, and 
only one of the original quartet remained. But | perhaps he might be able to do that very thing ; 
Fritz still played the organ, and David Dutton | and although he was inclined at first to dismiss 
still sang the tenor with all the enthusiasm of | | the idea as foolish, he finally determined to see 
youth, and in the full belief that the music at | if there was anything in it. 
the Baptist church was the best to be heard | Accordingly, the next evening, he took occa- 
for miles around. | sion to make a call on his nephew, Amos Field, 

After meeting, some of the congregation | who lived up at the North End. 
stopped to speak with David and inquire after; Amos was the possessor of a phonograph, 
his cold. | which just at that time was a novelty in the 

‘*It seemed odd not to hear you up there in | village, and, needless to say, he required no 
the gallery,’ said old Mrs. Bowdoin, who invitation to bring it out and set it going for 
always meant well, but sometimes said the | the entertainment of his guest. 
wrong thing, ‘‘but we were all pleased to see To tell the truth, David did not care much 
you sitting in your pew.’’ for the exhibition, but he listened with a show 

David murmured some reply, but his attention | of interest for an hour or so to the program of | 
was attracted just then by the penetrating voice | humorous songs and monologues. Then he | 
of Mrs. Gushee, who had seized upon the young | craftily led up to his errand. 
singer as he descended from the gallery. **I suppose,’’ he suggested, ‘‘that you could 

‘‘O Mr. Wetherbee,’’ she cried, offering both | fix that thing so that if anybody was to speak 
her hands, ‘‘I want to tell you how much I | a piece or sing a song at it it would give it all 
enjoyed your singing! It was -such a rare | back?’ 
treat! I wish —’’ ‘*Why, certainly,’’ said Amos. ‘‘I have some 

Mrs. Gushee did not say just what it was | blank records. I got Elisha Bates to play his 
she wished, for she suddenly noticed who was | fiddle into it the other night, and it came out 
standing near. |} in great shape. I kept the record, and I’ll let 

But the unfinished sentence had done its | you hear it. Oh, hold on! Won’t you sing 
work, and David Dutton, as he walked silently | something into it yourself, Uncle Dave? I’d 
home with his sister, was harassed by doubts. | like a David Dutton record to add to my collee- 
Was it time, he asked himself, to step down | | tion.” 
and leave his place to a younger man? ‘This was the invitation that David had been 

If his voice was beginning to fail, and people | waiting for; but as he stood up before the 
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“ RESIGNEDI” ECHOED FRITZ, STERNLY. 








phonograph he had a curious feeling of embar- 
rassment and dread, as if the soulless thing 
were some musical critic, before whom he was 


| taking examination. 


**All ready!’’ called Amos, after fixing a 
record in place. ‘‘Now do your prettiest !’’ 

David had a feeling that it would not be just 
proper to mix up sacred music with the kind 
that the phonograph had been rendering, and 
he compromised on ‘‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’’ as his selection. The old ballad was a 
favorite of his, and although his voice trembled 
a little over the plaintive words, he hoped that 
he was singing it well. 

‘*That’s tip-top !’’ said Amos, as the old man 
paused. ‘‘Now let’s hear from the machine.’’ 

David listened eagerly, but his face fell 
when he heard, as if from afar, a strange voice 
—thin, strained and metallic, with curious 
breaks and quavers, but yet with a certain un- 
canny likeness to his own—that seemed to be 
mocking him and his song. 

‘*Wonderful, isn’t it?’’ exclaimed the proud 
owner of the ‘‘machine.’’ 

“Tt didn’t sound quite natural, did it?’’ fal- 
tered poor David. 

“‘Oh, yes, it did. Natural as life. I should 
almost think it was you singing in the choir. 
Want to try another ?’’ 

But David had no desire for further experi- 
ment. 

As he walked home, he felt less and less 
inclined to accept the verdict of the phonograph. 

‘*You needn’t tell me that I make any such 
ridiculous sounds when I sing,’’ he declared to 
_ himself. ‘*Fither that machine is out o’ kilter, 
| or else Amos doesn’t know how to run it. At 
| any rate, I won’t give up till I find what others 
think.’’ 

Striking a match, he pulled a battered silver 
watch from his pocket. It was only half past 
eight. John Morris would not have gone to 


| bed yet; and John, besides having some ear for 


music, would be the one most likely to know 
how the people felt. So instead of continuing 
his homeward walk, he turned up Main Street 
to the house of the chairman of the parish com- 
mnittee. 

He found Mr. Morris at home, and soon 
broached the subject nearest -.to his heart. 

“‘T’ve been thinking,’’ he said, ‘‘that maybe 
it’s about time for me to give up singing in the 
choir. I’m getting along, and I suppose my 
voice isn’t quite what it used to be, and most 


| likely the people would be glad of a change.’’ 


As he had conned over this little speech on 
his way to the house, he had also framed an 





“WHY, THEN, HAVE YOU RESIGNED?” 


imaginary answer for John Morris that should 
be very comforting. 

“Oh, no, David,’? John was to say, ‘‘that 
won’t do at all. You never sang better in 
your life. Why, you’re the mainstay of the 
choir, and we couldn’t find any one that would 
fill your place.’’ 

But now his heart sank as he saw his host’s 
face light up with too evident satisfaction, even 
before he heard the actual reply: 

‘*Well, David, of course we shall hate to lose 
you, but if you feel that way I don’t know 
as I blame you a bit. You’ve sung for us a 
good many years, and I guess you’ve earned 
a rest. And if it had to come, it’s happened 
at a good time, for I guess we can get that 
young Wetherbee to fill right in. From all I 
hear, he gave general satisfaction yesterday.’’ 

David rose stiffly from his chair. ‘‘Well, 
then, we’ll call it all settled,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
you can speak to the young man and get him 
to keep right along in the choir. No, thank 
you, I guess I’ll have to be going. Time I 
was getting home.’’ 

As he stumbled along the dimly lighted village 
street, it seemed to David that the darkness 
was closing in upon his life. There had been 
none too much of brightness in it at best. He 
had lived in a rather lonely way with his sister, 
who was deaf, working year after year in the 
box factory. But through all his week-days of 
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humble toil there had been that Sunday hour 
in the choir to look forward to and prepare for. 
He had little money to spare, and no ability 
for speaking in meeting; but he had rejoiced in 
his gift of song as the offering that he could 
bring to his church. Now his one talent was 
taken from him. 

It was after nine o’clock, but a light was still 
burning in the room over his shop, where Fritz 
Brinkerhoff slept, and climbing the narrow 
stairway, David knocked at the organist’s door. 

Here he did find a little of the comfort that 
had been dented him since he had left home that 
evening. 

‘*Resigned |’? echoed Fritz, sternly. ‘‘Why, 
then, have you resigned? The people want a 
change? Then let those people go and listen 
to that Medthodist choir! Your voice is not so 
goodt as once? Vell, my friendt, that is so. 
The voice is not like the wine, to grow always 
better withage. But you understand the music. 
You can interbret. And who shall take your 
place? Young Vetherbee? Bah! He cannot 
even read the simple music without mistake. 
How will it be when I select the anthems ?’’ 

Fritz had been walking about the room and 
shouting in his excitement, but he stopped now 
and lowered his voice, while the flash in his 
eye was replaced by a little twinkle. 

“‘T tell you what I will do, my friendt. I 
will make that young man sorrowful that he 
ever enter the choir. I will select music the 
most difficult, with the tenor solo in plenty, 
and he will make a great—what you call it?— 
fizle. And soon those people will want a 
change again, and will demand you back.’’ 

David shook his head in protest; but the pic- 
ture that his imagination called up, as he at last 
wended his way home, of the committee waiting 
upon him and urging him to resume his place in 
the choir was not without its attraction. 

His hour of triumph really came, and sooner 
than even Fritz could have expected. David 
remained at home on Sunday, alleging that his 
cold was worse again; but early Monday morn- 
ing he was surprised by a visit from Earl 
Wetherbee at the box factory. 

The young fellow’s bright, laughing face 
almost belied his tale of woe, but he succeeded 
in making it clear that he had had quite enough 
of singing in the Baptist choir. 

‘*They tell me that I have a good voice,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I know that I have a good ear; 
but I have always learned my pieces by rote, 
and I can’t do anything with the kind of 
music that Fritz seems disposed to hand out. 
I made a mess of it yesterday—put the rest of 
the choir out, and made Fritz fairly furious. 
And it would be worse next Sunday. It’s 
Easter, you know, and Fritz has been to the 
city and bought some music that I guess will 
be quite a problem for the others in the quartet, 
and is certainly way out of my reach. I can 
fancy myself tackling the tenor solo that he has 
picked out for me! 

‘‘So I’ve come to see if you won’t take back 
your resignation and let me out. I’ve spoken 
to Fritz about it, and I can see that he wants 
you back, and I’ll see Mr. Morris and the rest 
of the committee. All I want is your consent. 
I understand that you think that your singing 
days are over, but I think you’re wrong. At 
any rate, I like to hear you sing, and I’d give 
a good deal if I knew music as you do.’’ 

David began to demur, but the words that he 
had heard were like manna to him, and he 
made up his mind then and there that he liked 
that boy. When, after a half-hour’s talk, young 
Wetherbee left him, the old man went hum- 
ming about his work with the feeling that life 
still had something left for him. 

There was good music at the Baptist church 
the next Sunday, and, in particular, a tenor 
solo was sung to the great edification of the 
congregation, and to the satisfaction of Fritz 
Brinkerhoff. David Dutton, as he sat in his 
pew up near the pulpit, also nodded his head 
approvingly. 

‘‘What did you think of young Wetherbee’s 
singing, Mr. Tyler?’’ David asked the minister, 
as they shook hands after the service was over. 

‘“‘Why,’’ replied the minister, cautiously, 
unwilling to offend the old man by too strong 
praise of his successor, ‘‘I thought that, con- 
sidering his youth and inexperience —’’ 

**I guess you never heard anything much 
better in this church,’’ interrupted David, with 
emphasis. ‘‘He’s got a splendid voice when 
he has the courage to let it out. I tell you we 
are lucky to get him. He doesn’t know much 
about music yet, but he can learn. I’ve agreed 





| to help him right along if he will stay in the 


choir. I was drilling him every night last 
week on that solo,’’ he added, complacently. 

‘*We shall miss you from the choir,’’ said the 
minister. 

‘*Well, I shall miss being there—some. But, 
after all, I expect to take a lot of comfort help- 
ing that boy and hearing him sing. I don’t 
deny, though, that this having to give up and 
see somebody else in your place is an awful 
bitter pill at first.’’ 

The minister smiled a little sadly, for his 
own hair was fast turning gray. 

‘*Ah, my brother,’’ he said, ‘‘that is a bitter- 
ness that many must come to know, as long as 
men grow old. I shall taste it soon myself, I 
suppose. ‘But I hope that I shall find, as you 
have found, that a generous, helpful spirit can 
make it almost sweet.’’ 
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IN THE VALLEY OF ANDORRA 
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open N September, 
1906, I fulfilled 
= one of my ear- 
liest wishes. And, 
contrary to the usual 
experience in such 
cases, I found no dis- 
appointment awaiting 
me. 
In my school geog- 








Each parish elects four | 


eral Council, 


miniature congress, or 


four members. 
councilors receive no 
salaries, but when the 








raphy I often pored 
over the speck of red 


on the map which represented the lonely moun- | fed at the expense of the state. Each parish | under the Kings of Aragon, 


council is in session 
they are lodged and | 


ENCAMP, IN THE HEART OF ANDORRA. 


tain state of Andorra, on the summit of the | has also its own local council. 


Pyrenees, and read and reread the meager lines 


that told of its gallant independence since the | Valleys,’’ who holds office during life, and | 
exercises, with the codperation of an auxiliary Eventually the suzerainty 
syndic, the executive passed by marriage to the 


days of the Emperor Charlemagne, more than 
a thousand years ago. 


The General Council elects a 





After I began to visit 
Europe I saw the Pyr- 
enees; I even visited 
their celebrated valley 
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powers of the state. 


France each appoints 





of Ronecesvalles, the 
scene of the death of 
the paladin Roland, 
whose fame had come 
to my ears long after 
that of Andorra; but 


Law School) ; 
scientist ; 


still the latter remained , : nal cases. 

only a subject for the — ee and lecturer on subjects of Such, in brief out- 

imagination to busy it- travel, history and astronomy ; author of line, is the govern- | 

self with. Astronomy with an Opera Glass, mental machinery of 
At last, in 1906, I “ The Conquest of Mars" (a semi - scien - Andorra. A word in 

saw Andorra; trav- tific novel), “Pleasures of the Tele - regard to the laws, cus- 


ersed its romantic val- 
ley; looked from the 
heights into its great 
ravines and gorges; 
gathered its wild flow- 
ers; rode over its dizzy 
mountain paths, where 
only a sure-footed horse 
or the vertigo - proof 


scientific mystery), 





GARRETT PUTMAN SERVISS, 
B.S. (Comell) ; (Columbia University 
journalist, author and 
formerly and for many years 
editorial writer for the New York Sun; 


scope,” “ The Moon Metal” 


“The Moon, a Popular Treatise,” and 
other volumes; contributor to various 
periodicals, especially on astronomical 
topics ; a valued member of the staff of 
The Youth’s Companion. 


a ‘‘viguier,’ 
been described as ‘‘a 
sort of lieutenant-gen- 
eral commanding the 
mnilitia,’’ and who also 
acts as judge in crimi- 


toms and history of this 
singular little state, 
perched so high and 
holding itself so apart 
from the great world 
beneath it, and then for 
the story of my visit. 
Andorra possesses no 
printed code, but is 


(a tale of 
“Other Worlds,” 








mule can go with per- 

fect safety ; trod the rough ways of its villages ; 
explored the curious passages and corners of its 
ancient metropolis, a miniature image of a 
medieval city as such things were in the days 
of ‘*The Cloister and the Hearth’’; enjoyed 
the stimulation of its pure mountain winds, 
and partook of the simple fare of its patriarchal 
people. And in none of these things was I 
disappointed. 


**The Valleys and Sovereignty.’’ 


Sar HEN one goes travelling one should 

. always be prepared with a little history 
== and a great deal of enthusiasm. The 
enthusiasm I had long nourished; the history 
was not long—except in years. 

The ‘‘republic of Andorra’’ is merely a com- 
plimentary term, extorted, it would seem, by 
admiration for the traditional independence and 
the self-reliant character of its people. Andorra 
is not a true republic, and never has been one. 
It is a seigniory, under the joint supervision of 
two coseigniors, one of whom is the Bishop of 
Urgel, in Spain, and the other the president 
of the republic of France. In all of its official 
acts it styles itself ‘‘the Valleys and Sovereignty 
of Andorra.’’ In return for the nominal pro- 
tection afforded by its coseigniors, it pays them 
an annual tribute, amounting in all to only 
three or four hundred dollars. 

As the official title indicates, Andorra com- 
prises more than one valley. The main valley 
is that through which the ‘‘river’’ Valira runs 
in a succession of rapids, cataracts and whirl- 
pools. In America the Valira would not be 
dignified with a loftier name than that of a 
creek. But it is a remarkably lively creek, of 
limpid water, populous with trout. 

The Valira begins at two separate heads near 
the crest of the Pyrenees, 
close to the French frontier, 
and after having traversed 
Andorra, joins the river Sa- 
gre, a tributary of the Ebro, 
in Spain. Where they start, 
the waters of the Valira are 
nearly nine thousand feet 
above sea-level; where they 
leave the territory of Andorra 
they are less than three thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. 
They descend six thousand 
feet in travelling about 
twenty miles. 

The streams that rise from 
the two fountainheads are 
named respectively the Va- 
lira of the North and the 
Valira of the East. Their 
junction forms the Grand Valira. Several 
smaller Streams, pouring down through ravines 

in the mountain slopes, empty into the Valira, 

and each of these has cut for itself a narrow 

vale, in which people can live and raise crops 
and pasture sheep. 

Andorra measures about eighteen miles from 
West to east, and seventeen miles from north to 
south. The population at the latest census 
humbered five thousand six hundred and fifty. 
The country is divided into six parishes. 








LITTLE CITIZENS OF 
ANDORRA LA VELLA. 





governed in civil and 
criminal affairs by the general principles of law 
and equity prevailing in France and Spain. 
Some one has said that there are no criminals, 
and consequently no need of police, in Andorra. 
This, of course, is an exaggeration. Just the 
day before my visit the enterpri- 
sing courier who acted as my 
guide arrested, in the character 
of an amateur policeman, two 
housebreakers who were endeay- 
oring to escape from Andorra into 
France, and when we arrived in 
the capital he excited more curi- 
osity than I did, notwithstanding 
the rarity of foreign visitors. But 
the brave courier himself, as will 
appear in the course of this narra- 
tive, did not possess the tenderest 
of consciences. 

The rights of property are well 
established in Andorra. Civil 
justice is administered by a 
‘“‘baylie,’’ chosen by the viguiers, 
already mentioned, from a list 
of candidates presented by the 
General Council. A judge of ap- 
peals is nominated alternately by 
the Bishop of Urgel and the President of France. 
A criminal tribunal called the ‘‘corts’’ sits 
twice a year at the capital, Andorra la Vella, 
which is to say, ‘‘ Andorra the Old.’’ 

The manners and customs of the Andorrans 
are truly described as patriarchal. The heads 
of families possess Biblical authority and con- 
sideration. Certain old and relatively well-to-do 
families exercise a controlling influence through- 
out the Valleys. Real wealth does not exist; on 
the other hand, there seems to be no actual 
poverty. 

The people have virtually no taxes to pay, 
and their wants are simple 
and easily satisfied. They 
live by cultivating the con- 
tracted fields in the bottoms 
of the valleys, and by raising 
sheep and cattle on the steep 
mountain pastures. They 
sell timber from their forests ; 
they do a little mining of 
lead and iron in a primitive 
way; and they carry on a 
contraband trade between 
Franceand Spain. This last 
item, which, it must be con- 
fessed, indicates one of the 


profit for the Andorrans, 
seems seriously to challenge 
their reputation for honesty, 
but they do not think that 
smuggling is dishonest, the custom being 
ancient and traditionally respectable. 

The Andorrans are an offshoot of the old 
Catalan race of northeastern Spain, which 
opposed the passage of Hannibal on his march 
to Rome. Their language is a patois of the 
Catalan tongue, but some of them speak Spanish 
and French. They are devout Catholics. Pri- 


most important sources of | 


| in places, for rude carts. 


their education. The roads are, in general, 
simple mule tracks, steep, rocky, narrow, 
winding, and impossible for carriages, except, 
Within the past few 


| years two fragments of modern roadway have 


members of a Gen-| the capital, 
which | more than nine or ten miles. 
assembles at the capi- | 
tal, and constitutes a | charter of liberty to the Andorrans in return | 


| been constructed, but neither of them reaches 
and together they do not cover 


The legend that Charlemagne 


| for their aid in his wars against the Saracens | 


| 


‘‘Syndie of the | exercised ecclesiastical con- 


| counts of Foix, 
The Bishop of Urgel | 
and the President of curred between the Bishop 


? who has | 








A BIT OF THE CHIEF 
SQUARE OF THE 
CAPITAL. 








mary education is furnished at the expense of | 


the state. The more pretentious families send | fresher green, where the feet of the opposing | mountain range. 
and 


their children to France or Spain to complete | mountains came together at the bottom, 


parliament, of twenty-| in Spain is not accepted by critical historians, 
The | but is still believed by the 


Andorrans. 
The facts appear to be 
that in the middle ages 


Andorra was a suzerainty 
but the Bishop of Urgel 


trol over the Valleys. 


in France. 
Quarrels and disputes oc- 


of Urgel and the counts of 
Foix until, in 1278, an ‘‘act 
of peace’’ finally settled the 
respective rights of the two 
parties over Andorra. 
From the counts of Foix the French suzerainty 
passed to King Henry of Navarre, and from the 


French kings to the head of the present repub- | 


lic. With some modifications, the constitution 
established by the ‘‘act of peace’’ 
force to-day. 


A Picturesque Road. 


i. HERE are several different routes lead- 
Cae) ing up into Andorra from either France | 
or Spain. The best and most frequented 
Way passes over the mountain barriers from 
the little French village of L’ Hospitalet, in 
Ariége, eleven miles above the well-known 
watering-place, Ax-les-Thermes. From Ax to 
L’ Hospitalet there is an excellent road—a thing 
that goes without saying in any part of France. 

My guide and horse having been engaged by 
telegraph, I drove up from Ax at night, reach- 
ing the little auberge at L’Hospitalet about 
midnight. At five o’clock in the morning my 
guide entered my chamber, and literally pulled 
me out of bed, for I was weary 
and sleepy. 

We swallowed our café au lait, 
put a lunch in a canvas bag, and 
I mounted my horse in the cold, 
dark, silent morning, the guide 
going afoot. 
straggling village, 
crowded between frowning moun- 
tains, with a foaming torrent at | 


ay 





ascent. The narrow path, 
in at first between rude stone 
walls, was in many places simply | 
the bed of a brook, where we 
stumbled and splashed along in 
the gloom. 

Gradually we rose higher on 
the flank of a mountain, the path 


on broad sloping surfaces of rock. 
Here and there, as the day broke, 
we met shepherds driving or watching their 
sheep. Two or three roughly clad men passed, 


leading heavily laden mules down from the | 


mountains. They saluted us very civilly. 

‘*They are from Andorra,’’ said the guide. 

‘*What have they got on their mules ?’’ 

**T don’t know.’’ 

The thought of the contraband trade for 
which Andorra is celebrated occurred to me. 
But it was broad day now, and I reflected that 
smugglers choose the pit of the night and ways 
known only to themselves. 

In the middle of the forenoon, at a turning 
of the way, where there was a little grass for 
the horse, and for me a superb view across the 
great depression of an immense mountain pasture 
dotted with hundreds of sheep, we stopped for 
lunch—black bread, cheese, sour wine. 


Afterward the path became steeper and more | 


rugged, and the air keener. Before us were 
broad patches of snow on a mountain peak, and 
a deep mass-of it in a dark ravine. We were 
nearing the summit of the 
pass. About eleven o’clock 
we were nearly eight thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, 
and the climbing was done. 
A few steps across the level 
top of the mountain wall, 
and I looked down into one 
of the valleys of Andorra. 
Contrast gave the scene 
a charm which it might not 
otherwise have possessed. 
The course of the path be- 
fore us was visible in a 
series of zigzags descending 
the side of a narrowing ravine. 
round was a scalloped line of mountaintops. As 
the eye glanced down their slopes, it passed from 


bare rock to scattered shrubs, then to trees, then | 


to steep pastures, and at last to a band of deeper, 


granted a} 





CORNER TOWER OF THE 
“ CAPITOL.” 


remains in | 


Hardly out of the | 
which is | 


their feet, we encountered a steep | 
shut | 





PILGRIM CHAPEL OF MERITXELL 


The horizon all | 
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where the glitter of water was visible. We hur- 
ried down, with appetites stimulated by exercise, 
and by the expectation of a better lunch at the 
first of the Andorran villages, Saldeu. 

We reached Saldeu about midday. Its ap- 
pearance was not encouraging to a hungry 
| traveller. Its houses were composed of rough 
plaster-covered stone, its single street was hardly 
better than the mule-path we had been follow- 
ing, and its ‘‘hotel’’ gave no promise of enter- 
| tainment. 
| I found that my guide was decidedly at home, 
and after he had stabled the 
horse, he gave some orders 
to the landlady, which re- 
sulted in a great cackling 
in the barn and an excited 
gathering of half - clothed 
children. 

I found a kind of veranda 
overhanging a garden and 
a ravine, and there I re- 
posed, and inspected the 
scrawls of previous visitors, 
until I was summoned to 
partake of an excellently 
cooked fowl, with  side- 
dishes. 

We resumed our journey 
in the fiercest heat of the 
afternoon, as I was deter- 
mined to reach the capital, Andorra la Vella, 
before nightfall. For a long distance we con- 
tinually descended, following the windings of 
|the Valira of the East. At the edge of the 
village the way became precipitous. It lay over. 
broad surfaces of rock, descending by ledges, 
where my horse had to pick his way carefully. 
This was the highroad to the capital, and the 
only road in this valley. Deeper and deeper we 
passed down, the mountains rising higher and 
crowding closer on either hand. 
| Wherever grass or trees could grow, they 
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were surprisingly green and luxuriant. We did 
not see many inhabitants. One man was plow- 
ing with oxen a little three-cornered field, 
which appeared to have been caught on the top 
of a rock, and whenever he turned his oxen at 
the outer edge, they were almost on the point 
| of tumbling over a cliff, under which we passed. 
The vale is so sheltered that tobacco grows 
readily, and most, if not all, of that consumed 
by the Andorran farmers is of home-raising. I 
did not test its quality. 


First Sight of Encamp. 


virtually disappearing at times | 


Sage N the middle of the afternoon we reached 
whe the first village below Saldeu. It is 
=———_ named Canillo, and has six hundred 
inhabitants. It is situated on the banks of the 
Valira, under the shelter of a mountain wall, 
}and it looked old, gray and interesting. But 
we did not stop. A bevy of rather pretty girls, 
trudging along the road, which here became 
respectably smooth and broad, and was partially 
shaded with trees, greeted us pleasantly. 

Crossing the little river by a rude bridge, we 
began to ascend on the left bank. In a little 
while the road was once more only a mule-path, 
very steep, very rough, and very narrow. The 
mountains closed in on both sides of the valley, 
which became a dark gorge, with the Valira 
roaring at its bottom. 

A little after passing the highest point on this 
wild path we came to a locally celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, the Chapel of Notre Dame de 
Meritxell. It is the objective point of many 
pilgrimages, being dedicated to the patron saint 
ofthe Valleys. A little rough stone structure is 
| poised on the outer edge of the path, and 
opposite to it is a rude 
shelter for pilgrims, with a 
long bench, the whole be- 
ing shaded by small trees. 
From my horse I could 
look directly into the little 
window of the chapel on a 
level with my eyes, and see 
the miniature image of the 
saint. I could almost reach 
out and touch it. 

From the chapel the way 
descends steeply. Arrived 
ata turn, where a flat rock 
projects over the abyss on 
the right, I suddenly called out to the guide, 
‘*‘What is that? Andorra la Vella?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he replied. ‘‘It is Encamp.’’ 

Beneath my feet was the gorge. Beyond, a 
dark wall of mountains. Behind, another 
But below, toward the left, 
the valley widened, the mountains retreated a 























little on each side, and deep beneath and afar, 
green meadows appeared. 

On the opposite side of the Valira, where it 
issued from the gorge, rose a great rock, crowned 
with ruined towers, and still farther, and lower, 
at the edge of the meadows, and where the 
stream began to spread itself in shining reaches, 
was situated a little town, with gray walls and 
gray roofs, and a many-storied, tall, square- 
angled church tower. 


In the Heart of the State. 


S—wrocN the bright afternoon sun this scene, 

AN emerging so unexpectedly into view, was 
=== enchanting. I stopped, dismounted, ap- 
proached the edge of the precipice, and gazed 
long upon it. We were at last in the heart of 
Andorra, and all my early visions came back to 
my mind. The wish of my boyhood was ful- 
filled. I stood in the center of that mysterious 
little state, represented by the red spot in my 
school geography. The guide did not share 
my enthusiasm, or at least my desire to linger. 

“Tt is yet a long way to go, if monsieur 
would arrive before night,’’ he said. 

The old towers, I learned, once formed part 
of a fortress constructed in the middle ages by 
the viscounts of Castellbo, who possessed sov- 
ereignty over Andorra before the counts of Foix 
succeeded them. Encamp is a very picturesque 
place. The curious old church tower belongs 
to the Church of Santa Maria d’ Encamp, and is 
worth the attention of lovers of architecture. 

We stopped at an inn for a little lunch, and 
the proprietor surprised me by saying that he 
had relatives who had emigrated to America. 
After a little conversation I found that it was 
South America to which he referred, but he 
thought it was not far from New York. 

Below Encamp the Valira enters another 
gorge, but now we found a fairly good macadam 
road taking the place of the mule-path, which 
had hitherto been the only highway. This 
road, blasted through the rocks in some places, 
follows the river to the next town, Las Escaldas. 
This is even more picturesque than Encamp. 

Many of the houses are perched upon the 
top, or attached to the sides, of the rocks, 
in a manner suggesting swallows’ nests. 
There are some warm sulphur springs here, 
and the name Las Escaldas is said to be 
derived from the Latin words Aque Cali- 
dc. Where in western Europe have not 
the all-conquering Romans left their marks? 

Las Escaldas may almost be called a 

suburb of the capital, Andorra la Vella. 
Yet here the road stops, and the mule-path 
begins again and stumbles on to the gates 
of the little metropolis of the Valleys. The 
short passage occupied us for nearly an 
hour, but on the way I had, at last, a view 
of the long-sought capital, and of the rich 
and beautiful green plain that spreads beside 
the river at its feet, while the great pro- 
jecting buttresses of the mountain called the 
Puig d’ Anclar enclose it with threatening 
precipices behind. 

Near the entrance to the town we crossed 
the wild Valira of the North, which here 
joins its sister stream. The ancient bridge 
consists of a slender, single arch of stone, 
overhung with trailing mosses, and seem- 
ing about to drop into the torrent deep 
beneath, but in spite of appearances it may 
be safe for another hundred years. 

The sun had now disappeared behind 
the lofty horizon, and bathed in cool eve- 
ning air, we threaded a narrow path between 
the edge of a cliff and a wall, and passed 
through a gate-like opening into Andorra 
la Vella. 

The capital of Andorra is simply the 
largest of its villages. It contains, perhaps, 

a population of nine hundred. Nobody that 

I questioned appeared to know exactly. 
Rocks encompass it on all sides, and break 
the level of its narrow, crooked streets. The 
houses are mostly small, rough structures of 
plastered stone, a few of the larger and more 
pretentious having small balconies. There is 
an interesting old church adjoining the prin- 
cipal square, and one large building bearing 
the date ‘1899,’ a sign that modern ideas 
are beginning to make themselves known in 
Andorra. 


At the ‘‘ Palace.’’ 


me HE great curiosity is the capitol, or 
‘*palace,’? the ‘‘Casa de la Vall,’’ 
see Which is at once the place of meeting of 
the General Council, the palace of justice, the 
state prison, a church and a schoolhouse. 

It is a rough, plastered, three-story building 
constructed in the sixteenth century, with a 
curious little tower projecting at one angle of 
the walls, from the upper story, and a bell-tower 
at the corner diagonally opposite. Underneath 
is a stable for the mules and horses of the coun- 
cilors. 

There is a rather spacious hall on the first 
floor, in which the council meets. Here is the 
celebrated state closet, closed with six locks, 
each opening only at the touch of its own par- 
ticular key, the keys being entrusted separately, 
one to each of the six parishes. 
open the closet a representative must be present 
with his key from every parish. 

The closet is made of oak fortified with iron. 
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It contains the state documents, the most pre- 
cious of which, in the eyes of the Andorrans, 
are the (apocryphal) charters which trace the 
beginning of Andorra’s independence to Charle- 
magne and his immediate successors. 

On the same floor there is a large refectory, 
where the councilors dine together. There are 
also a schoolroom, a kitchen and a chapel. In 
the upper part of the building is the prison, 
which seldom contains very desperate characters. 

The capitol stands at the very edge of the 
town on the west, and huge rocks, with slip- 
pery pinnacled summits, command it on that 
side. 

From the little plateau of rock on which it 
stands, Andorra la Vella overlooks a beautiful 
vale, well watered by the confluence of the two 
Valiras, and industriously cultivated. Gazing 
down upon it, encircled with its mountain 
ramparts, I thought of the happy valley of 
Doctor Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas.’ 

If one wished to pass his life apart from the 
world, yet not entirely cut off from its news,— 
for Andorra has a telegraph-line,—he could 
hardly do better than become a resident of this 
remote valley. 

He would there learn how little, after all, 
avails the might of great empires in promoting 
the happiness of mankind. 

Below Andorra la Vella the valley continues 
to descend rapidly, passing the last of the 
Andorran villages, San Julian de Loria, which 
lies about four hundred feet lower than the 
capital, and afterward gradually widening 
until it reaches the ancient Spanish city of Seo 
de Urgel, which enjoys a milder climate, and 
is surrounded with vineyards, olive-groves and 
plantations of fig-trees. But I did not go so far. 
Spanish scenes were already familiar to me. 
Andorra la Vella was the objective point of my 
pilgrimage, and having viewed with immense 








satisfaction its few, but highly interesting sights, 
I turned back. 

Many of the scenes along the route that we 
had traversed on our approach were even more 
charming in the morning than they had been 
in the afternoon light. 

Arrived once more at Saldeu, we stopped, as 
the guide had promised, for lunch, and bad 
another excellent chicken. And now occurred 
the unexpected revelation of my guide’s lack of 
perfect conscientiousness. 

On our way down he had changed my horse 
at this place, averring that the new one was 
borrowed, his own, which I had been riding, 
being too fatigued, in his judgment, to continue 
the journey. When my bill was presented I 
observed that it was considerably larger than I 
had expected from my previous experience, but 
I paid and said nothing. While the guide was 
saddling the horse, which, to my surprise, 
proved to be the same one which the day before 
he said he had borrowed, an aged woman, 
whom I had greatly pleased by presenting her 
with a postal card containing the portraits of 
the members of the General Council, one of 
whom she remarked, with pride, was a relative 
of hers, led me aside and said, in my ear: 

‘‘Beware! That man is dishonest. He is 
cheating you.’’ 

‘“How?’’ I asked. 

‘*He has charged on your bill the keep of his 
horse, which has been here a month.’’ 

Of course I should have charged him to his 
face with the trickery, but I let it pass, for I 
had been so delighted with my journey, and so 
well pleased with his attentions to my comfort, — 
he had blacked my shoes himself in the inn at 
Andorra la Vella, and had led me to a shop 
where I could buy mementos cheap,—that I 
had not the heart to spoil my recollections of 
Andorra with a dispute over a few pesetas. 


THE SNOWSLIDE HOSPITAL 


In Nine Cfiapters. 


BY MABEL EARLE 
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“ DOCTOR, COME QUICK!” 






mere HE doctor called back to Esther, ‘‘Mr. 

Cay) Carteret is standing out here by Long 
Ike’s cabin! I’m afraid he’s hurt! 
That Tony —’’ He left his sentence unfin- 
ished and ran down the street. 

Carteret laughed. ‘‘No, doctor, you haven’t 
found another patient!’’ he called. Long Ike 
thrust a tousled head from his cabin door. 

‘I’m coming, soon as I get my boots on!’ 
the old prospector shouted. ‘‘Did he hit you, 
boss? Did he get away ?’’ 

‘*But you are wounded, Carteret !’’ the doctor 
exclaimed. ‘‘Your sleeve’s dripping blood !’’ 

Carteret glanced down at his left arm. 

‘*That’s where one of the bullets went, then,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I heard the other one cut through 
my hat.’’ 

**Come back and let me look at your arm,’’ 
the doctor urged. 

‘*We’ll have to see about some other things 
first. Ike, are you willing to go out with the 
constable after Tony ?’’ 

“*T’ve started already,’’ Ike answered, with 
his mouth full of soda-crackers. He jammed a 
handful of them into his pocket and buckled 
on a cartridge-belt. ‘‘Don’t want any break- 
fast. Don’t want any constable, either. I’ll 
get him.’’ 

“*T don’t doubt it. Still I think you’d better 
go with Hunter and Harrison.’’ 

“I know just where Tony has his shack, 








half-way up Dead Man’s Hill,’’ Ike said. 
“*Prospects round out there in summer, when 
he’s laid off at the works. He’ll have a barrel 
of grub out there, and we’ll get him before 
noon.’’ 

Carteret walked back with the doctor to the 
hospital. Esther had not paused in her work, 
but she had bandages and dressings ready when 
they arrived. 

The bullet had grazed the skin rather deeply, 
drawing blood, but inflicting practically no 
injury. 

‘*We’ll tie it up,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘You 
don’t want a stiff arm, even for a day. Miss 
Doane, I’ll let you do that. I’ll have to admit 
that I’m in need of my coffee, after last night 
and the night before.’’ 

It was a novel experience for Carteret, as 
Esther’s soft, firm fingers worked over his arm. 
Years had passed since any woman had min- 
istered so to him. 

**T feel like a little chap of five or six, when 
his mother ties up his cut finger,’’ he thought ; 
but he made no comment. 

The doctor came back presently with a cup of 
coffee in one hand and a piece of bread in the 
other. 

**All finished ?’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve been think- 
ing some more about our anarchist friend, 
Carteret. If Ike doesn’t get him — 

‘*We’ll have the sheriff and a posse from the 
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county seat,’’? Carteret interrupted. ‘‘Not but 
that Ike knows more than they would.’’ 

‘*Yes, but if they don’t catch him?’’ the 
doctor went on. ‘‘He might lie in wait about 
here for months.’’ 

‘*Not at all likely. I’m not worrying.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless, I was going to suggest that 
you put on a night-watch, to patrol the works 
and keep an eye on us. I don’t want to be 
blown sky-high with all my patients by some 
anarchist dynamite.’’ 

‘*You needn’t be at all alarmed. Ike will 
catch him. If he doesn’t, it will be because 
Tony has left the country. I’ll put on a 
patrol,—that’s not a bad idea,—but I haven’t 
the least fear. You won’t let Frank get any 
notion of this? I’m off again now. Hope 
you’ll have no further trouble.’’ 

The day passed peacefully. Anxiety for 
Frank Carteret was still unremitting, but the 
doctor’s closest scrutiny could detect no signs 
of change for the worse. The other patients 
were doing excellently, with more or less suf- 
fering, but no immediate danger. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Allerdyce came up again, bringing 
a fresh supply of bread. She had been agitated 
by the report of the shooting that morning, and 
asked Esther if the excitement had not injured 
her patients. 

‘Nobody seemed to be excited,’’ Esther an- 
swered. ‘‘Frank Carteret has known nothing 
of it, and the others seemed to take it very 
quietly, especially after we found that Mr. 
Carteret was not seriously hurt. I supposed 
perhaps that shooting scrapes were very fre- 
quent in mining-camps.’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed! I’ve been out in this 
country for seven years, and nothing of this 
kind has happened anywhere that I have 
liv 

‘‘This is a horrible town!’’ Mrs. Prescott 
observed, suddenly. ‘‘If I ever live to get 
away from here! I wasn’t excited this morn- 
ing, and I haven’t said a word all day, but I’ve 
had my thoughts. The idea of trying to have 
a hospital in a place like this !’’ 

‘‘They will hold the funeral to-morrow,’’ 
Mrs. Allerdyce said, finding no ready answer 

for Mrs. Prescott’s comments. ‘‘Those three 
poor men! I’m glad, in one way, that 
they didn’t leave any relatives here, and yet 
that makes it all the more pitiful. Only 
their neighbors to see them buried, and not 
even a minister to read the service over 
them !’’ 

‘*How far away is the nearest church ?’’ 
Esther asked. 

‘‘Thirty miles. Generally somebody in 
the camp here reads the service when any 
one dies, or else the men are buried by the 
lodge. There are two secret orders in 
Alder. We have a justice of the peace, if 
people want to be married at home here 
after they get their license from the county 
seat, but there isn’t much marrying in a 
camp where there are only six women. 
Our last wedding was in January, and it 
left us without any girls except Mrs. 
Hooper’s granddaughter—the one they call 
Crazy Marie.’’ 

‘*Will Mr. Carteret read the service to- 
morrow ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps. I heard him say last summer 
that he never would try it again. He 
nearly broke down the day they buried 
Mrs. McRea’s baby. If he doesn’t, I don’t 
know who will.’’ 

The superintendent answered the ques- 
tion himself by coming to the hospital an 
hour later, and throwing the burden of 
responsibility upon the doctor. 

“*T can’t do it, Graham, you know I 
can’t,’’? he said. ‘‘It’s worse now than 
it was last summer. Miss Doane will 
watch. I think you can leave the place in 
her hands for an hour.’’ 

Esther flushed with pleasure at the tribute 
to her ability. 

‘*We’ll see to-morrow, then,’’ the doctor 
answered. ‘‘There’ll be a crowd of ranch 
people at the funeral. Some of them will want 
to come in and see their friends here after- 
ward. I think if we move your brother’s 
bunk into the operating-room, so that he can 
be quieter, a few of the people can come in 
for a little while. We haven’t admitted any 
one so far but yourself and Mrs. Allerdyce. 
You’re assistants. ’’ 

There was a knock at the kitchen door, and 
Sam Wah summoned Mr. Carteret. Long Ike 
stood at the door, his face shining with triumph. 

‘*We got him, boss !’’ he said. ‘‘He’s fastened 
up safe in the lockup.’’ 

*‘Good!’? Carteret said. ‘‘We’ll send him 
over to the sheriff on Monday.’’ 

‘*You’d better see that there are extra bolts 
on the doors,’’ the doctor put in. 

At the hour appointed for the funeral the 
next day the doctor left Esther in charge, 
having assufed himself that there was no 
immediate danger to any of his patients, and 
drove with Carteret to the bleak little cemetery. 

It was a strange procession which wound up 
the snowy road and over the hill. Costly cut 
flowers from a town fifty miles away upon the 
railroad covered the caskets ; but Alder possessed 
no hearse, and the caskets were carried in the 
bed of a lumber-wagon. Other lumber-wagons, 





| spring carts and buggies mingled in the proces- 
| Sion. Nobody laughed at Long Ike riding his 
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white mule or Indian Joe upon his calico- 
pony. From ranches and lumber-camps and 
chareoal-burning stations, to a distance of fif- 
teen miles, the settlers came, with children 
wrapped in bedquilts and blankets from the 
keen March wind, and women whose dress 
indicated every grade of social position, from 
Mrs. Allerdyce’s quiet elegance to the scarlet 
hood and white apron worn by one of .the 
rancher’s wives. As they gathered about the 
open graves, the doctor stepped forward, book 
in hand. 

For a moment he stood, struggling against 
the stress of feeling which had overcome 
Carteret before. 

Under the bleak sky and the solemn white- 
ness of the mountains, in the shadow of the 
sudden fate which had overtaken 
his neighbors, with the desolation of 
the little graveyard about the wait- 
ing groups—it was hard for any 
human voice to make answer to 
that silence. 

“‘T am the resurrection and the 
life,’’?’ he read at last, and on, 
through the old, all-sufficient words 
of the burial service. 

Numbers of the ranch people 
came up to visit the hospital after- 
ward. Anything like a hospital was 
a novelty in Alder, and the sight 
of suffering and the brave effort 
to relieve it made the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to the kindly Western 
hearts. 

Only a few visitors could be 
admitted at any one time into the 
narrow rooms, but there was no 
complaint or resentment against 
Esther’s authority when she was 
obliged to ask any of them to 
leave. Mr. Brown, who had been 
working in the mines at the time 
of the snowslide, and who had not 
seen his wife to speak to her since 
she was carried into the hospital, 
rose with great reluctance when 
the doctor came to tell him that all 
visitors must go. 

**T’ll move on,’’ he said. ‘‘When 
you do as well as this for the old 
lady, I reckon I can take orders 
from you. She says she’s having a 
picnic. Say, doctor, I’ve seen city 
hospitals before now, all fixed up 
fine with their spooky white screens 
and shiny operating-rooms ; but if I 
was to lose a leg I’d just as lief come here, every 
bit, and let you and Miss Doane take care of me.” 

“You didn’t have any disturbance while I 
was gone?’’ the doctor asked Esther, after Mr. 
Brown had closed the door. 

‘‘None whatever. Frank Carteret is much 
the same. The others were safe enough for the 
present in any case. I think Mr. Hoffman’s 
fever has been going down steadily. If every- 
thing goes as well as this, you can take up 
your country practise again presently. We 
sha’n’t be afraid to be left alone.’’ 

She spoke playfully, not knowing that her 
words would soon be put to the test. The fol- 
lowing day passed without any incident, save 
the fact that Antonio made a desperate attempt 
to escape when removed from the local jail to 
be sent into safer custody at the county seat. 
Tuesday morning, however, as the doctor was 
looking over a case of instruments, a man from 
one of the neighboring ranches rode up at a 
gallop to the hospital, leading another saddled 
horse. 

“Is Doctor Graham here?’’ he shouted to 
Carteret, who was just leaving the hospital. 

The doctor came to the door. 

‘Doctor, come quick!’’ the ranchman said. 
“‘My wife—you remember —’’ 

The doctor turned to Carteret. 

‘Shall I go?’? heasked. ‘‘You know exactly 
how it is with Frank. He may or may not 
need me. This other is a case of life and 
death. ’’ 

Carteret looked up at Esther. ‘‘Let Miss 
Doane decide,’? he said, after a moment. ‘‘I 
—lI can’t. If she says yes—then go.’ 

The ranchman leaned on the pommel of his 
saddle, saying nothing. Esther glanced from 
Carteret to the doctor. 

“*Yes,’? she said. ‘Go. I’ll do what I can 
here. There is nobody at all, probably, to do 
for that woman.’’ 

“You’re right,’’ Carteret said. 
say it, but you’re right.’’ 

She hurried in to help the doctor with his 
preparations. 

“Carteret and Jennings will do all that they 
can to help you,’’ he said, throwing on his 
overcoat. ‘‘You know exactly what to expect 
with Frank, and you know just what treatment 
| should use if he grew worse. It’s all in 
your hands now. I’m sorry, but it can’t be 
helped. I’ll come back just as suon as I can, 
but I may have to stay overnight.”’ 

Esther watched him ride away with more 
misgiving than her face betrayed. Carteret 
went on his way to the office, telling her to 
send for him if she needed help. The respon- 
sibility suddenly laid upon her would have 
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been heavy for a nurse with many years of | 


“xperience ; it was all but intolerable for a girl 
“ho had not yet completed her training. 
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rT HROUGH the vapors fhat drenched 
ea) Mount Garrison from crest to base 
‘*Butch’’ Caldwell, rear brakeman of 





Special Freight 43, followed Conductor Jim 
Spike up the mossed, rotting ties of Birch 
Siding. . 

Presently appeared the dim outline of the 
box car they had come to run out and couple 
“I say, Jim,’’ asked 





behind their cabvose. 
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Ww. F. STECHER. 


EAGERNESS WITH HIS SINGLE HAND. 


Butch, as they walked on through the fog, 
‘*what’s she loaded with, do you know ?’’ 

‘‘Dynamite,’’ replied the conductor, his eyes 
twinkling. 

Butch affected a careless saunter, but his legs 
were limber as saplings. He twisted off a twig 
and chewed it nervously, to show his indiffer- 
ence. He tried hard to whistle, but his dry 
throat and lips could produce only a cracked 
squealing. 

When he was three years old a quarryman’s | 
shanty near his home had blown up. The 
sudden roar, the burst of smoke and flame, the 
terrific blast that hurled him down in the dust— 
these things twenty years had proved too short 
to efface. 

He was angry with himself for not checking | 
the palsy that twitched at his limbs. He was | 
angry, too, with Jim Spike for the creases | 
round his eyes and his quaintly pursed mouth. | 
Jim was a good fellow, but he could no more | 
help laughing at Caldwell’s dread than Cald- | 
well could help feeling it. 

Just now Butch had several reasons for not | 
wishing to be blown up. It was his last run 
on the mountain division. He had said good-by | 
to braking, and was going to start a small | 
grocery-store at Plympton. And, moreover, 
he was to be married next week to Alice Grant. 
Her father and brother belonged to a section- | 
gang that was even now replacing a rail on a | 
long steel trestle the train had just left a mile | 
behind. 

Conductor and brakeman were now close to | 
the car, which was painted a faded green. Its | 
end looked innocent enough. But its side bore 
a placard proclaiming in tall red letters that it | 





contained ‘‘Dynamite,’’ and that it was ‘‘Dan- 
gerous.’”’ 

Butch hesitated before the ladder. Spike got 
impatient. 


“Come on, Butch, let’s run her out! Climb 
up and let off that brake!’’ 

Butch drew a long breath and went up, | 
hand over hand. Down the mountainside on 
his right tinkled Silver Cascade. Off to the left | 
the engine, old 67, was panting, with Sam Neal, | 
the fireman, kicking out a clog on the ties. 

Fog-drops beaded the bottom of the forward | 
brake-wheel. He nudged the toggle out of the | 
Spike gave a slight push. The car began to | 
roll down toward the switch over the rails | 
slippery with moisture. 

The unexpected quickness: with which it | 
started made the conductor nervous. 

**Slower!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Steady her out!’’ 


it balked. The chain at the base of the rod) 
had evidently kinked. The car shot forward | 
| still faster. 

| ‘*Too fast! 





Put on your brake!’’ 





WORKED WITH DESPERATE 


| trouble him no more. 


Butch tried to whirl the brake-head back, but | creasing. 


|and the engineer was trying to warn Grant | 
yelled | and his men. 
| Spike, in alarm. Butch contorted himself into| If that steam-pipe could only talk! Butch | shivering sigh, he fainted on the running-board, 
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knots over the wheel, but without effect. Every | 
second the speed increased. 

Spike realized that something was wrong. 
Running ahead to a pile of old ties, he snatched 
one for a trig, and pushed it under the front 
of the car. The wheel gritted over the stick, 
twisting it round. Its end struck Spike on the 
shin, and knocked him down. 

Before he was up again, the car had clanged 
across the open switch out 
upon the main line, and 
was rumbling down toward 
the trestle. It was a scant | 
mile, with an eighty-foot 
drop. 

Meanwhile Butch jerked 
madly at the brake-head. He 
was sick, dizzy, blind with | 
dread; yet he remembered 
the section-men putting in 
the new rail. 

What would happen should 
that deadly freight crash 
down upon them? 

Feet clattered on the ties 
behind. Butch looked back, 
just as the conductor broke | 
limping through the fog. 
His white face made the 
brakeman feel worse than 
ever. 

“Stop her, 
her !’’ he cried. 

“T can’t!’ screamed the 
brakeman. 

An extra burst of speed 
brought the hobbling runner 


Butch, stop 


nearer. He passed out of 
Butch’s sight behind the 


rear of the car. Butch 
waited to hear his toes on 
the ladder. Instead came a 
thud and a smothered cry. 
Spike had missed his hold | 
and fallen. | 

An instant later Butch | 
saw him struggling to his | 
feet, a bleeding cut on his | 
forehead. Again he began | 
to run, but on that steep grade he could not 
hold his own with the revolving wheels. 

Little by little he fell back, still begging, 
praying Butch to stop the car. Soon the thick 
fog swallowed him, and gradually his voice 
and footfalls grew fainter—at last they ceased 
altogether. 

Butch was alone on a thunderbolt freighted 
with death for every man on the trestle. As 
he wrenched at the wheel, his forehead mois- 
tened at the thought of the section-gang, all 
unconscious of the frightful disaster rushing 
down upon them. He was powerless to pre- 
vent, powerless to warn. 

On, on they flew through the cold fog, past 
rugged bluff and over rattling culvert. It 
seemed as if the car were standing still, and 
some immense power were sliding the dark, 
oiled road-bed backward under it. The rackety 
monotone gnawed into the brakeman’s brain. 
A giant black shadow hovered over him, the 
shadow that had tormented his life. 

Dread from without can be fought by the 
whole man, but inwrought dread, itself part 
and parcel of the very spirit, is harder to con- 
quer. All the forces of weakness, of selfishness, 
of cowardice in Caldwell’s nature arrayed them- 
selves under the leadership of his ever-present 
foe. Their persuasive voices dinned continually 
in his ears: 

‘*You’ve done all you can! 
self !’’ 

The mile afforded but one soft spot. Two 
hundred yards ahead on the right lay an earth- 
slope seventy-five feet long. A climb down the 
rear ladder, a sidewise leap—at the worst he 
might get some bad bruises, or a broken arm 
or leg. He must decide quickly. 

Butch saw a vision of his new house. Alice 
and he had planned it together, room by room, 
had watched it building. Now it was slipping 
farther and farther away in vanishing sunlight 
at the end of a gloomy tunnel. 

He wavered. The dread blinded, choked, 
numbed him. Even if he stayed, what good 
would it do? He could only throw his life | 
away with the others. His grip on the wheel 
loosened. He had almost decided to jump. 

Then he remembered Alice’s father and 
brother. Their only chance for life depended | 


Save your- 





cogs, and with a rattle the chain eased below. | on him! 


The soft spot flashed by, only two car-lengths 
long. Butch felt glad it was gone. That could 
His tempters fled, grin- 
ning back mockingly. 

‘* At the trestle !’’ they seemed to say. 

Half a mile gone, and their speed still in-| 
Two minutes more — 
Who-00! Who-00-00-00 ! 
Spike had run back to the train, | 





Who-00-00-00 ! 
Who-oo! 


Would they understand ? 
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caught himself shouting, ‘‘Dynamite! Dyna- 
mite !’’ 

Why waste his breath? The wind was 


blowing up the valley. The Giant’s Shoulder 
would cut off all sound from the section-men 
until too late. 

In thinking of their peril Butch forgot his 
own. His head became clear and quite calm. 
He saw that the only thing for him to do was 


| to climb down the ladder beside the brake-rod 


and try to untangle the chain. 

He descended the rounds until the road-bed 
glided only three feet below. From the bottom 
of the brake-rod the twisted links ran under 
the car. To untangle them he must stand on 
the brake-beam, holding to a ladder-round with 
his right hand and working with his left. To 
let go would mean death. 

Precious seconds passed as he hung there, 
while he worked with desperate eagerness with 
his single hand. 

Meanwhile his brain leaped from one person 
to another: Dan Blake and his patent coupler, 
of which he expected great things; ‘‘Freckles’’ 
Sullivan, who had earned almost enough to 
send his mother to a specialist on cataract; 
Alice Grant’s father and her brother Billy; 
and Alice herself. 

Life and happiness for more than twenty 
persons hung on his ability to separate those 
rusty links. Could he do it? 

As he picked away with broken nails, a red 
cloth suddenly wrapped itself about his legs. It 
was the danger-signal, planted by the section- 
gang! There was a ripping, a clatter of sticks; 
the cloth dragged for a moment, and then 
whisked under the car, where the wheels 
chewed it to pieces. 

Only five hundred feet to the break! 

Mercifully just then the links swung free. 

Butch flew up the ladder. The car was going 
twenty miles an hour. He tried the wheel; it 
worked easily. 

Millimeter by millimeter he began to set the 
brake. It caught, whirred, ground. The sparks 
flittered. But he must not work too fast. <A 
single unguarded movement might snap the 
chain and ruin all. 

Ahead a tall black cliff thrust through the 
fog. It was the Giant’s Shoulder, and just 
round it lay the trestle. 

Only three hundred feet more of life. The 
time for caution had passed. He ground on the 


brake. 
Grrrrr! The hoarse screeching set his teeth 
on edge. If anything snapped now, it must. 


He held his breath as they dashed round the 
Shoulder. 

Clink, clink! 
ring of sledges, quickly ceasing. 
mist pealed a cry of alarm. 

**Stop that car! Stop that car!’’ 

Butch’s tongue seemed too large for his 
mouth. His voice squeaked thinly, then qua- 
vered into a hysterical screech. 

**Dynamite!’’ he called. ‘‘Dynamite! Run! 
Run !’’ 

Run? What use? 

The trestle lay right ahead. Through its 
latticework of red-painted beams and braces the 
ledges far below glimmered gray through the 
fog-steam. 

Five rails out, a blur in the mist crystallized 
into a group of men behind a hand-ar, stone- 
still in the postures in which alarm surprised 
them. 

Grant, the red-shirted foreman, and his son 
Billy, grasped the sledges. ‘‘Freckles’’ Sulli- 
van knelt, helding a spike in place. Blake 
and Hanrahan stood, empty-handed. All stared 
at Butch, with drawn faces and open mouths. 
He wreaked his might on the brake. 

Out they rumbled on the first rail, seventy 
feet in air. Bnngggg! The vibrant ring of 
steel succeeded to the rumble on rock and earth. 
They slid over the rail as if it were greased. 

Click! Butch shuddered at the little jolt as 
they passed over to the second rail. All the 
black horror that had deserted him a half-mile 
back returned with tenfold force. 

Click! The third rail. No sound from 
straining man or frozen group broke the grind- 
ing of the brake-shoes against the glowing 
wheels. Only far back the engine was still 
hooting futilely. 

Click! The fourth. Next tothe last. And 
beyond, but one more rail of life. After that — 
Butch wondered how it felt to be blown to 
pieces. 

Click! It was the last rail. Butch shut his 
eyes and groaned against the brake. It was 
already set up as tight as it possibly could be, 
but he could not help one final effort. 

On—on—on—slower —s-1-0-w-e-r — perhaps, 
p--r-h-a-p-s—no! It would not hold. They 
bunted into the hand-car, and pitched it over 
the ends of the sleepers. 

Butch shut his eyes tight and waited the dis- 
aster, the headlong toppling, the stupendous, 
annihilating roar. It did not come. The car 
was barely creeping now. It stopped. 

Somebody gasped. The brakeman opened 
his eyes, and—looked straight down into the 
gap left by the removed rail. The end of that 
on which the car stood was hidden beneath it. 
It had been a matter of inches. 

To Butch’s failing sight the mountain was 
heaving in earthquake. The steel trestle humped 
serpent-like. The car was teetering. With a 


Tink-a-tink ! It was the 
Out of the 

















ADMIRAL -CERVERA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


arse no longer have excuse for not know- 
ing their business, —that is, thosc few farm- 
ers who are ignorant of it,—for a ‘‘Cyclopedia 
of American Agriculture’’ in four volumes has 
lately been published, which, it is announced, 
‘tells both what to do on a farm and how to 
do it.’”’ 


\jcwithetenting the old saying, familiarity 
does not always breed contempt. There is 
no disrespect in the minds of the organizers of 
‘Bill Club number one, of the world,’’ who 
have elected President Taft to membership. 
All the other members are also familiarly called 
‘*Bill’”’ by their most intimate friends. 
| pemsarg may now travel in reasonable com- 
fort on some of the subway trains in New 
York City. The rear car on each train during 
the morning and afternoon crowded hours is set 
aside for their use. Those women who wish 
to avoid the jostling and elbowing of hurry- 
ing men take the rear car; but some women 
prefer to ride with an escort, or even by them- 
selves, in the other cars. 
Bho late Admiral Cervera, who commanded 
the unfortunate Spanish fleet, won the ad- 
miration of America by his fine courtesy 
and bravery during the fight at Santiago, and 
after he was taken prisoner. One act of his 
was especially gallant. When Hobson and his 
volunteers risked their lives in sinking the 
Merrimac in the channel for the purpose of 
‘*bottling up’’ the Spanish fleet, Cervera sent 
word immediately to Admiral Sampson that 
Hobson was safe. 


Aa little pamphlet issued by the Geo- 
logical Survey has to do with the improve- 
ment of natural springs. It will appeal to 
many persons who have country homes or own 
land on which there are springs which flow 
slowly from low, boggy soil. The purpose of 
the little book is to suggest ways to make such 
springs into more attractive as well as more 
fruitful sources of water-supply by transform- 
ing them into little fountains, geysers or rills, 
or by covering them with pretty rustic spring- 
houses. 


Mes countries recognize that a citizen who 
has been naturalized in a foreign country 
is absolutely out of the jurisdiction of his native 
country ; indeed, this seems almost a necessary 
part of international justice. But some coun- 
tries, like Russia, have allowed rather high- 
handed dealings with unfilial sons who have 
acquired citizenship elsewhere, and been so rash 
as to return to the land of their birth. China 
has recently passed a law, which is fair because 
explicit, that its citizens cannot become aliens ; 
no matter what country admits a Chinaman as 
adopted son, the Celestial Empire does not 
acknowledge the bond. 
I such a book has not been written, some his- 
torian might make an interesting volume on 
the various European influences for and against 
the independence of America. One of the 
friends of America who does not appear in 
many of the popular histories was Jean Luzac 
of Leyden University. He was a correspond- 
ent of Washington, Jefferson and Adams, and 
through his newspaper helped the American 
cause on the continent of Europe. Washington 
thanked him for his services. Now the Nether- 
land Society of Philadelphia and the Netherland 
Society of Letters at Leyden have united to 
erect a tablet to his memory at Leyden Uni- 
versity. on 
|' is not necessarily true that the face which 
appears in the papers most frequently is that 
of the man who accomplishes the most. If it 
were otherwise, there would have been no 
person in the whole country unfamiliar with 
the name and career of the Rev. William Wil- 
berforce Rand, who died in March at the age 
of ninety-two years. Doctor Rand, who was a 
son of Asa Rand, one of the founders of The 
Companion, was editor for the American Tract 
Society for fifty-four years. During that period, 
from 1848 till he retired in 1902, every book, 
tract and periodical issued from the society’s 
presses passed under his scrutiny, and was 
subjected to the test of his judgment before it 
was put on the market. Since the society was 
organized in 1825 by the union of other tract 
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societies, it has issued about nine thousand 
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publications, of which about half a billion copies 
have been printed. As Doctor Rand’s period 
of activity covered more than one-half of the 
lifetime of the society, the extent of his influence 
can be imagined from these figures. For some 
years prior to his death he had been the oldest 
living graduate of Bowdoin College. 

octor Sven Hedin and Doctor Stein, both 

Tibetan explorers, were guests at a dinner 
in London not long ago. Doctor Stein took 
from his pocket a small tape measure in an 
aluminum drum, and as he exhibited it, 
remarked that when in eastern Tibet in 1906 
he picked up the measure at the foot of a ruin. 
He had carried it ever since. Doctor Hedin 
took the measure, looked at it and said, ‘‘This 
is mine. I lost it in Tibet in 1901,’’ and he 
named the spot where he dropped it. Doctor 
Stein said that was where he found it. This 
incident illustrates the durability of aluminum, 
as well as the curious crossing of the paths of 
men as they go up and down the world. 
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THE LAST EFFORT. 


“You can!” unwavering my spirit hears; 
And I shall win. 


Century. Aldis Dunbar. 
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ELECTRICITY VERSUS STEAM. 


he advent of the agreeable weather of 
fh spring is hailed with delight by many 

persons largely because of the added pleas- 
ure of travel which open or partly open electric 
cars offer. Yet they cannot help asking, ‘‘ When 
can we make our daily business trips to and 
from the city by the cleaner, quieter, more 
commodious system of electric cars rather than 
by steam?’’ ‘‘When will the steam roads be 
electrified ?”” 

The questions are really answering them- 
selves, all over the world as well as in America. 
The general tendency everywhere is to substi- 
tute electricity for steam, in spite of the fact 
that many matters which have already been 
settled so far as steam is concerned are still 
undecided so far as regards electricity. 

The first advantage of the newer power is, 
of course, its cleanliness. The absence of 
cinders, smoke and unpleasant gases makes pos- 
sible a style of travel in summer which far 
surpasses anything that steam can ever furnish. 
Greater speed, increased safety, more frequent 
and more convenient stops may also be in- 
cluded. A road equipped with electricity can 
be guarded by a block system under which no 
ear can enter a closed block, for if the motor- 
man should carelessly run by the signal the 
connection of his power with the car will be 
automatically shut off. 

What has been done so far is largely experi- 
mental. The effect of snow and sleet upon the 
movement of heavy traffic, the results of acute 
congestion, the comparison of advantages of 
direct and of alternating current, the cost of 
installation, equipment and maintenance—all 
these are still matters of discussion and experi- 
ment. Some of them can be decided only with 
reference to certain localities, where, for ex- 
ample, the conjunction of steep grades and 
abundant water-power tips the scales unmista- 
kably in favor of electricity. 

One of the best-known railroad presidents in 
America has lately expressed grave doubts as 
to the financial possibility of general electrical 
service. His opinion is not that of other experi- 
enced railroad managers. It is by many persons 
thought to be possible that within the next 
twenty-five years electricity may be the pre- 
dominant transportation power. 
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THE AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND. 


-" he Companion’’ has already mentioned 
the tender of the position of ambassador 
at the British court to Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, who is just retiring from the presidency 
of Harvard University. But he was reluctant 
to accept the honor on account of his age and 
for other reasons. 

The United States has usually been repre- 
sented in London by one of its most distin- 
guished citizens. Included in the list are five 
Presidents, namely, both the Adamses, Monroe, 
Van Buren and Buchanan. John Adams was 
minister at London under the Confederation, 
before the formation of the Constitution. Bu- 
chanan was nominated for the presidency just 
after his return from England. 

The sons of Presidents have also represented 
their country in London: Charles Francis 
Adams, whose father and grandfather had 
preceded him there, and Robert Todd Lincoln. 

George Bancroft and John Lothrop Motley, 
the historians, and James Russell Lowell, the 
poet, have represented American culture as 
well as American political interests in London. 
Mr. Eliot, if he had accepted the office, would 
have been the second Harvard president to hold 
it, for Edward Everett served in London for 
four years. 

In more recent times the country has been 
represented by such eminent men as Thomas F. 
Bayard, John Hay, Joseph H. Choate and 
Whitelaw Reid. From the beginning the Presi- 
dent has recognized an obligation to send to 
the mother country as the representative of the 





United States one who exemplified in himself 
the best product of American life. It has 
been desired that he should justify in his own 
person the experiment in self-government which 
the colonies began when they revolted and set 
up for themselves. The American ambassador 
has not suffered by comparison with the best 
that England could produce, 
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WHISTLING. 


Unscorned the peasant’s whistling breath that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
Wordsworth. 
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POOR PUSSY! 


he newspapers of the winter have regaled 

their readers with reports of the wrangles 

of several organizations of womep. The 
press usually treats them jocosely, with head- 
lines like ‘‘An Armed Peace,’’ ‘‘They can’t 
get together,’’ ‘‘Bolting the By-Laws,’’ ‘‘Tea 
and Trouble.’’ 

Under all this raillery the fact remains that 
there are too many dissensions in women’s 
organizations, and that the disagreements have 
one aspect which seldom appears in similar 
organizations of men. Feminine differences of 
opinion as to the management of corporate 
affairs extend to their personal relations. 
Women can hardly believe their eyes when 
they see two men who have been abusing each 
other in good set terms in Congress or in court 
walk away arm linked in friendly arm—their 
professional contention completely forgotten in 
their mutual personal respect. 

The Bishop of London stirred English society 
the other day by warning some schoolgirls not 
to become infected with the ‘‘catty’’ spirit. 
Englishwomen have been vociferously denying 
that women are ‘‘catty,’’ even while they argue 
confusedly as to the nature of ‘‘catty-ness.’’ 

Poor puss bears more blame than belongs to 
her, probably, but she does sometimes scratch 
her best friend, and that lack of loyalty is 
doubtless the characteristic which the bishop 
deplores in women. These club quarrels are 
evidence of this same quality—a kind of easily 
offended personal dignity which leads to irrita- 
tion whenever one’s opinion is questioned, as if 
one’s character were thereby impugned. 

Presently, as women gain more experience in 
corporate bodies, they will learn to separate the 
personal from the official relation, and acrimony 
will disappear in the recognition of honest dif- 
ference of mind along with union of heart. 
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SERVANTS. 


na New Jersey farm a few weeks ago 

there was a celebration in honor of a 

remarkable woman. As maid, waitress, 
cook and nurse, she had been continuously in 
service to one family for fifty years, and the 
whole family, including the grandchildren, 
gathered to commemorate the occasion. The 
master of the house led her to her seat at the 
head of the table, and the young women took 
turns in waiting on her. 

There are two unusual elements in this story. 
Probably there are few servants who have pre- 
sided so long over one kitchen, and there are 
probably few families which could be gathered 
together with such united enthusiasm to show 
their affection, their appreciation, their grati- 
tude. One reason why Mary stayed so long is 
to be found in her faithful soul, the other in 
the goodness of her employers. 

If Americans have more difliculty with ‘‘the 
servant problem’’ than other people, it is not 
only because they are not good servants; but 
because they are not good employers of service. 
The two relations are one in any nation taken 
as a whole. Our democracy has become, if not 
perverted, at least inverted; we interpret equal- 
ity to mean that we are all too good to be 
servants ; whereas it ought to mean that nobody 
is too good to be a servant, that service is hon- 
orable and beautiful and dignified. 

Difficulties with private servants are stri- 
kingly like difficulties with public servants. 
The true public servant who has been doing 
his work day in and day out quietly for half 
a century seldom finds the great democratic 
family he has been toiling for united to recog- 
nize his value at the end of the long term. Not 
that ingratitude or any other fault is peculiar 
to democracies, but democracies have a prover- 
bial deficiency of gratitude. It may be profitable 
to consider whether as a people we shall not find 
that the ability to render private and public 
service and the disposition to honor private and 
public service are the same thing. 
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NOT ALWAYS KINGS. 
he crown prince of the petty kingdom of 
Servia has at last shown some respect for 
public sentiment, and renounced his right 
to the throne. He is a dissolute and worthless 
youth, who cannot rule himself, much less a 
Balkan state. 

His renunciation had no sooner been accepted 
by the national parliament than rumors began 
to circulate that his father, King Peter, was to 
abdicate, and that a new king was to be chosen. 
Such an end to the brief reign of Peter is not 
impossible. He ascended the throne in 1903, 














after the murder of King Alexander. He was 
selected as the person most available; for his 
peasant grandfather, after leading an insurrec- 
tion against Turkey about a hundred years 
earlier, had governed the country under the title 
of ‘‘prince’’ for nine years. Peter’s blood is 
consequently no more ‘‘royal’’ than that of 
Castro of Venezuela. 

The stock of kings in Europe has to be 
replenished in various ways. A hundred years 
ago the Swedish Diet chose Marshal Bernadotte, 
a brilliant officer under Napoleon, as the suc- 
cessor of Charles XIII, who had no heir. The 
present King of Sweden is descended from this 
son of a French lawyer. When Norway sepa- 
rated from Sweden in 1905, a younger son of 
the King of Denmark was elected to the throne. 
Greece, when it dethroned King Otto in 1862, 
placed on the throne a brother of the present 
Danish king and of Queen Alexandra. 

Many of the reigning sovereigns of Europe are 
descended from long lines of princely or royal 
ancestors. The lineage of King Edward is 
very ancient, although his right to the throne 
has been derived in several instances through 
descent in the female line. The Kaiser, the 
Tsar, the Emperor of Austria-Hungary and 
the King of Portugal are all descendants of 
long lines of sovereigns. The Kings of Italy 
and of Spain look back upon many generations 
of princely ancestry. 

On the other hand, the Kaiser, as Kaiser, is 
grandson of an elected emperor. King Victor 
Emanuel is grandson of one who was the first 
sovereign of a kingdom formed so lately as 
1861. The King of Spain is the son of a 
monarch restored to his throne six years after 
a revolution had dethroned his mother. After 
all, the people are masters when they choose to 
exercise mastery. They set up and pull down 
their kings at their pleasure. 
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THE BIRTH-RATE. 


ot long ago the Census Bureau issued a 
N bulletin containing a list of the heads of 

families in the United States at the time 
of the taking of the first census, in 1790. 
Another bulletin, which in like manner links 
the present with the past, makes some interest- 
ing comparisons between that first census and 
the one taken in 1900. 

Most interesting and notable, of course, are 
the figures and comparisons which mark the 
growth of the country. At the time of the first 
census, only six cities reported a population of 
eight thousand or over. To-day there are two 
hundred and eighty-six cities and towns in the 
same area which have that number of inhab- 
itants or more. 

But the increase in the number of cities and 
the population dwelling within them may be 
regarded as not wholly disconnected with an- 
other important matter which is described in the 
bulletin: the birth-rate then and now. In 1790 
the average family included five and eight- 
tenths persons. In 1900 the number had 
dropped to four and six-tenths. Families of 
five or six members made up more than one- 
half the total population in the period of the 
first census. At present they represent but one- 
fourth. 

The conclusion is inevitable that Americans 
are not so prolific now as they were one hun- 
dred and ten years ago. The change is not 
remarkable, and would have been true of any 
other people similarly situated. Newly settled 
countries are always fruitful of children, as of 
other crops; but crowding into cities and the 
increase of competition in the struggle for a 
living, together with the growth of luxury, are 
forerunners of a declining birth-rate. 

There is, however, another matter which 
should be considered. At the time of the first 
census there was no immigration to America, 
and comparatively few immigrants. That 
great portion of the present population which 
has come here unmarried to make homes for 
women who will come over later, has an effect 
in the apparent lowering of the birth-rate which 
must not be neglected, if the reckoning is to be 
accurate. 

* @ @ 


he peanut is often taken as the type of the 
small and unimportant. “Peanut politics” 
has become a current phrase, and to “run my own 
business, if it’s only a peanut-stand,” is also a 
common expression. The American peanut in- 
dustry is, however, of considerable importance. 
The annual product of the United States is about 
one hundred million pounds, or one-sixth of the 
entire crop of the world, and Americans eat four 
million bushels a year. The shells, usually con- 
sidered a waste product, are now shipped in large 
quantities to Germany, where they are ground up, 
mixed with molasses, and made into food for cattle. 
*¢ enny-in-the-slot sprays were used in Egyptian 
temples two thousand years ago,” declared 
a lecturer, recently, before the Royal Photographic 
Society of London. ‘Taximeters were used on 
Chinese chariots in the fourth century, and the 
idea of the torpedo-boat is at least two and a half 
centuries old.” The Preacher’s comment, “No 
new thing under the sun,” is obviously suggested. 
But it might be urged that it takes as much 
intelligence to appreciate and revive a good old 
idea as to originate a novel one. 


te of the Southwestern trunk railway systems 
recently bought eighty-six hundred acres of 
land in San Diego County, California, purposing 
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thereon to grow eucalyptus-trees to provide the 
railroad with poles, piles and ties. Eucalyptus 
culture is now an absorbing interest in California, 
where, although the tree was introduced from 
Australia some fifty years ago, it was undervalued 
until the Bureau of Forestry of the national De- 
partment of Agriculture directed attention to its 
sterling qualities. It is immune from insect pests, 
gives a heavy, hard, tough wood, “very little in- 
ferior in strength and stiffness to the best second- 
growth hickory,” and grows with such rapidity 
that a Californian ‘‘can harvest ten or fifteen crops 
of hardwood while an Easterner’s wood-lot is 
growing one. Eucalypts,” adds the bureau ex- 
pert, “probably serve more useful purposes than 
trees of any other genus grown on the globe, 
except, possibly, the various palms.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
66 ho,” asked Uncle Dick, “is that pretty girl 
in brown—the one that is enjoying it all so 
hard?” 

Marjory’s glance, puzzled and curious, followed 
her uncle’s. When it discovered the “pretty girl 
in brown,” the perplexity changed to astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, it isn’t—you don’t mean Patty Preston!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Patty’s a dear,—we all love her, 
—but nobody in the world ever called her pretty 
before.” 

“Are you sure?” Uncle Dick asked, with an 
odd smile. 

Marjory looked at him keenly. She was proud 
of having an uncle who was a famous author, so 
that all the girls were eager to meet him, but quite 
aside from that, she adored him for himself—none 
the less, perhaps, that he was sometimes a little 
baffling. 

“Why, I never heard of anybody who thought 
so,” she answered, slowly. “But she is a dear. 
She wanted to be in the play,—of course every- 
body does want to,—it’s the biggest honor of the 
year, but she couldn’t for some reason. I think 
she couldn’t afford the costume, only of course 
nobody dared ask. So instead she helped every- 
body else get ready, and seemed just to love seeing 
the others do things, and—well, look at her now!” 

“T’ve been looking,” Uncle Dick answered. “I 
haven’t been able to look at anybody else—scarcely 
even on the stage. It’s a wonderful thing to have 
a genius for being a spectator, Marjie. Most of 
us have to be one most of our lives, but few of us 
make such a success of it: it demands too much 
—humor and sympathy, and insight and unselfish- 
ness, and a fine sense of proportion, among other 
things. I’d like to follow up that girl’s life.” 

Marjory said nothing, but she put it away to 
think over. She thought over it at various times 
during the next three years as she watched Patty 
Preston. When the three years were over and 
commencement came, and Uncle Dick came with 
it, she had made a discovery or two. 

“Why don’t you ask about your pretty girl in 
brown?” she inquired, after she had taken Uncle 
Dick-everywhere. 

“I’ve been waiting for you to tell me,” he re- 
turned, promptly. 

Marjory laughed, but the shine in her eyes was 
not from laughter. 

“She is still a spectator,” she said. ‘“‘She was 
called home the middle of the year by her father’s 
illness, but she is coming back to-morrow to see 
the class—her class—graduate. I know just how 
she will look—it makes a lump come into my 
throat to think of it. But, Uncle Dick, you were 
wrong—she isn’t a spectator. She will not have a 
diploma, but she is down in the very heart of 
things—and of us. She has things that no diploma 
could possibly mean.” 

Uncle Dick merely smiled, but the smile looked 
as if he was pleased over something. 


* ¢ 


“MADAME SARDOU, MODISTE.” 


he keen and thrifty Frenchwomen are often, it 

is well known, admirable partners of their 
husbands, not merely in a domestic, but also in a 
business sense. Madame Sardou, the first wife 
of Vietorien Sardou, the distinguished dramatist 
who died a short time ago, was wont to consider 
herself as such—although, as a matter of fact, she 
conducted a quite different line of business, and 
achieved a fair success in it while the young play- 
writer was still vainly besieging actors and man- 
agers with plays which they declined to produce. 

She was a skilful milliner, and cheerfully trimmed 
bonnets while waiting for the fame and fortune 
she was certain he would achieve. But she kept 
a sharp eye on his branch of business also, and it 
was she who secured the opportunity for his first 
real success. 

A bright little comedy had lain long in the 
hands of a manager who neither read nor returned 
it. Without consulting her husband she withdrew 
it, and carried it herself to an actress she believed 
especially fitted for the leading part, assured her 
of the charming réle it contained, and by her wit, 
grace and pretty young wifely eagerness, coaxed a 
promise that it should be read. 

The actress then requested an address, and was 
modestly handed a neat little business card, in- 
scribed ‘‘“Madame Sardou, Modiste.” 

A few days later a lady, the wife of the man- 
ager at whose theater the actress played, entered 
Madame Sardou’s pleasant little millinery parlor, 
and asked to be shown a suitable hat. She tried 
on several; then, hand-glass still in hand and the 
chosen hat upon her head, she turned suddenly 
from the mirror, and inquired if Monsieur Sardou 
were at home and could be summoned. 

Monsieur Sardou, much astonished, came, and 
the stranger, announcing her name and her hus- 
band’s position, delivered the electrifying message 
that the play was accepted, was to be produced 
immediately, and that the author was expected at 
the theater that very evening at nine o’clock, for 
the first reading and the distribution of parts. 

After her departure the young couple held an 
explanation and jubilation. The clever little mo- 
an caught up the hat just ordered, and held it 
aloft. 

“Never say that I, too, do not compose works 
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of art!” she cried, gaily. “Behold here my curtain- | 
raiser which precedes your comedy! It has suc- | 
ceeded—yours will succeed!” 

Indeed, the comedy, long since popular with 
English audiences as “A Scrap of Paper,’’ was 
itself a success, and the first of a long line of 
successes. 

*® ¢ 


FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


0 one questions the benefit of a cheerful coun- 

tenance. Its worth is far above the price of 
medicine. The only difficulty in the way of its 
general adoption is that each person desires the 
rest of the world to assume it, and does not pay 
due regard to his own expression. This is not 
true, however, of the Japanese. They are trained 
to conceal unhappy feelings, and only to publish to 
the world the record of things bright and cheerful. 
Of this wise discipline of self, Lafcadio Hearn 
gives a good instance or so in his “Kokoro.” 


Loe drowsy in a public conveyance and not 
being able to lie down, Japanese women will lift 
their long sleeves and cover their faces before 
they begin to nod. In this second-class coach 
where I am writing are three asleep in a row, all 
faces screened by the left sieeve, all swaying with 
the rocking of the train like lotus flowers in a soft 
current. 

The spectacle is at once pretty and fanny pretty 
as exemplifying that grace with which the Japa- 
nese woman does everything, in the daintiest and 
most unselfish way possible. It is all because of 
that trained sense of duty to show only the hap- 
piest face to the world. 

had a male servant in the house, who seemed 
to me to be the happiest of mortals. He laughed 
invariably when spoken to, looked always de- 
lighted at work, and appeared to know nothing of 
the small troubles of life. 

But one day I peeped at him when he thought 
himself quite alone, and his relaxed face startled 
me. It was not the face I had known. Ha 
lines of pain and anger appeared in it, making it 
seem twenty years older. 

I coughed quietly to announce — | presence, and 
at once the face smoothed, softened, lighted up as 
if by miracle. It was a miracle, indeed, of per- 
petual and unselfish control. 


A JUST REBUKE. 


aad y children, is it not as easy to speak a good 

word as a bad one?” asks an old-time 
minister of the gospel. Capt. George Prescott of 
Concord, Massachusetts, not only answered this 
question in the affirmative as far as he himself 
was concerned, but enforced its principle where 
he had command. An instance of his frankness 
and refinement is given by Frank Preston Stearns 
in “Sketches from Concord and Appledore.” The 
incident occurred in the Civil War, during the first 
few days of the camp at the Potomac. 


A cadet, freshly graduated from West Point, 
was directed by General McDowell to drill the 
different companies in succession. Having but 
slight respect for volunteers, the young man gave 
his orders emphasis by a plentiful use of profane 
language. 

hen he came to the Concord compeny Cogn 
Prescott, who was standing by, walked across to 
him and said: 

“TI must request you, sir, to give the orders in 
the plain terms of the oo! code, for my men 
do not like profanity. If you do otherwise I shall 
order them to march off the ground, and they will 
obey me and not you.” | 

The drill continued without an oath. 


* ¢ 


AN UNOFFICIAL VISIT. 

oO” should always distinguish between the 

private and the official capacity of a person. 
The way of the policeman may thus be made hard 
because he is foreed to arrest his friends, some- 
times his former comrades. Nevertheless, stern 
necessity demands that the distinction should be 
kept. A writer in the New York TJimes tells how 
the Russian novelist, Tolstoi, is wont to act when 
occasion demands. 


Tolstoi abominates sneaks and spies of all kinds. 
— a sneak and a spy, he especially abomi- 
nates. 

One day Melikoff, suspecting that a good deal 
of revolutionary work was going on at Tolstoi’s 
estate, dropped in unexpectedly. 

“Do you come,” said Tolstoi to him, “officially, 
or as a private person? If you come officially, 
here are my keys. Search. Examine everything. 
You are quite free to do so.” 

“But, count,” said Melikoff, “‘believe me, I come 
to you as a private person.” 

olstoi looked at him in silence. 
two stalwart muzhiks, he said: 

“Here, pitch this man out of the house!” | 








Then, calling 
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ORDERS BY PIGEON-POST. 


iN entirely practical use of homing pigeons was 
cited recently in the London Daily Mail. The 
inventor of the system is a butcher’s son, who 
employs his birds regularly to carry orders from 
outlying districts—presumably where there are no 
telephones—to his father’s shop. The plan works 
excellently. 


_ When the boy goes to collect orders, he takes 
six of his fastest birds in a trap with him. After 
he has gone a mile or two and collected a dozen 
orders, he liberates a pigeon with the slips en- 
closed in a little metal case attached to the bird’s 
foot. Before five minutes have elapsed these 
orders are in the delivery wagon on the way to 
the customers. 

At the various stages of his round, which usu- 
ally takes three hours, the other birds with more 
orders are set free, and by the time the shop is 
reached all the orders received by this pigeon-post 
have been despatched. 


@ 6 
HIS MODEL. 


any a youth is taken with the desire to write. 

Often he does not know exactly what he 
wishes to compose, but the itch for the pen is 
strong. The Bellman tells the story of an ambi- 
tious young man who called upon a Chicago pub- 
lisher. 


He informed the publisher that he had decided 
to write a book. 

“May I venture to inquire as to the nature of 
the book you yee ose to write?” asked the pub- 
lisher, very politely. 

“Oh,” eame in an offhand way from the aspirant 
to literary fame, “I think of — something on 
oe line of ‘Les Miserables,’ only livelier, you 

now.’ 





| this state, but two months there did not improve 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adr. 


ACENTS ccinneo MONEY 


Selling these new PATENTED POSI- 
TIVE TENSION SCISSOKS. No other 
house sells them. Can't be bought in 
stores. V. C. Giebner sold 22 pairs 
CUTS 10 first three hours, made $13.50. You 

ean doit. Write today and let us prove it. We show how to 
make $3 to $10 daily. Experience unnecessary. OUTFIT FREE. 


THOMAS MFG. ©O., 1260 Barney Blk., Dayton, O. 
HOW TO TRAIN FOR 


MARATHON RUNNING 


Group 12, No. 317, 
SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY, 
Edited by James E. Sullivan. 

How totrain; History of Marathon Running; Articles 
by Mike med and all the famous Marathon Run- 
ners: Action Pictures of Dorando, Longboat, Hayes, 

Shrubb, Maloney, Crowley, Hatch and others. 


For Sale by all Dealers . 
or by Mail, _— Price 10 Cents. 
Every boy should have in his possession a copy of 
Spalding’s Catal , fully illustrated. Send your namein 
on a postal card and obtain a Catalogue. It’s FREE. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago — San Francisco. 


BOYS DONT DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of “3 in One” 
make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly — keep them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 43 Broadway, NEW 
YORK CITY, for generous sample bottle — FREE 


FOOD FACTS 
WHAT AN M. D. LEARNED. 

A prominent Georgia physician went through a 
food experience which he makes public: 

“It was my own experience that first led me to 
advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also know, from 
having prescribed it to convalescents and other | 
weak patients, that the food is a wonderful re- | 
builder and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, as 

















Attention 
Housekeepers! 


Two complete kitchen ranges in the 
space of one. 

















Cabinet 


enwood 





well as muscle. It improves the digestion and wood. ust the natural black iron 
sick patients always gain just as I did in strength finish. ‘The Mission Style” applied 
and weight very rapidly. to a range. A room-saver, too—like 

“T was in such a low state that I had to give up the upright piano. Every essential 


refined and improved upon. 


See The Gas Oven 


and Broiling Compartment bolted 
to the top of coal range. 
to get at 


my work entirely, and went to the mountains of 


me; in fact, I was not quite as well as when I left 
home. 

“My food did not sustain me and it became plain 
that I must change. Then I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food and in two weeks I could walk a mile 
without fatigue, and in five weeks returned to my 
home and practise, taking up hard work again. 
Since that time I have felt as well and strong as I 
ever did in my life. 

“Asa physician who seeks to help all sufferers, 
I consider it a duty to make these facts public.” 

Trial ten days on Grape-Nuts, when the regular 
food does not seem to sustain the body, will work 
miracles. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


room for cooking and boiling. 
If a Large Amount of Baking 


be operated at the same time, 
meats and the other for pastry 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet 











“Makes Cooking Easy” 








A Plain Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


No fussy ornamentation or fancy 
nickel on the plain Cabinet Glen- 


It is handy 
without stooping, and 
takes noextra floor space inkitchen. 
A Three-Burner Gas Shelf fitted 
flush with range top provides ample 


is required, both the coal and gas ovens can 
using one for 


Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 




















IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 





For 
Pictures 
3% x 4% 
Inches. 
Price, 
$4.00. 





The No. 3 Brownie 


A new Camera in the Brownie Series. So simple that 
the children can make good pictures with it, so efficient 
as to satisfy the grown people. 


The No. 3 Brownie loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for two, four, six or 
twelve exposures as desired. It has a fixed focus, and is therefore always ready—no stop- 
ping to adjust the focusing device when you want to make a picture. The lens is a fine 
quality meniscus achromatic, the shutter is always set and is adapted for both snap-shots 
and time exposures. There are three “ stops,” for regulating the amount of light admitted 
by the lens, and there are two view finders, one for vertical and one for horizontal pictures. 
There are two tripod sockets. The cameras are well made in every particular, and each 
one is carefully tested. Covered with a fine quality imitation grain leather with nickel 
fittings, the No. 3 Brownies are both handsome and serviceable, 


With a Kodak or Brownie there’s no 
dark-room in any part of the work. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog free at the dealers 
or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 



































By Grace Ellery Channing 


ut of the earth there came a seed; 

Out of a gentle heart, a deed. 
The seed put out green leaves and stem, 
Put on a green-leaved diadem, 
And waxed and bourgeoned, ring by ring, 
Fair in the sun and strong in the shower, 
In seed and leaf and fruit and flower, 
Till it stood a century-blessing thing. 
Strong in the sun and fair in the shade, 
Out of the tree was a forest made: 
And the wind and the bird and the wandering 

bee 
Carried its pollen over the sea, 
Till the seeds of the tree were as far apart 
As a thought of itself from the gentle heart. 


Out of the gentle heart the deed 

Grew like a plant or a lusty weed, 

Took from a life its sun and shower, 

Blossomed in both like a lovely flower, 

Put forth height and grace and power, 

And branched and budded and shed its seed ; 

And the wind and the bee and the wide-winged 
bird 

Bore it afar, till noiselessly, 

As winter by spring, men’s hearts were stirred, 

And gentle deeds sprang up in them 

Like a sapling growth from the parent stem. 

Men lived and died in the shade of the tree, 

And the gentle deed became history. 

But the seed in the earth never knew its part, 

Nor the gentle owner of the heart. 


* © 


A LESSON OF TRUST. 


t was typhoid fever to 

| begin with, but the 
delirium took on a 

strange form. The pa- 
tient had rational hours, 
but delusions were per- 
sistent, and they mingled 
strangely with entirely 
normal processes of the 
mind. A strong, middle-aged business man, 
and head of a large concern, the sufferer found 
helplessness hard to reckon with, and he chafed 
under the limitations of his confinement. The 
business itself did not greatly worry him; he 
had placed that in the hands of his managers 
in the early part of his sickness, and had so 
ordered his affairs that he was measurably 
content to let them go till he should be well 
again. 

It was not so with the conditions created by 
his delirium. These phantoms of the night 
troubled his mind by day, and the physician 
began to fear a greatly retarded recovery, and 
perhaps a permanent affection of the mind. It 
was then that he learned a lesson of trust. 





One of the sick man’s delusions was that he | g, 


was in distant places. One day he woke in 
California, another at Old Point Comfort, and 
still again he was in the hills of North Caro- 
lina, where he had once spent some weeks in 
the woods. 

His wife and the nurse and the doctor all 
reasoned him into silence in this matter. They 
said, ‘‘This is your own room. Do you not 
see the familiar furniture? And ‘look, this is 
your daughter’s room across from yours, and 
this is your own house.’’ He was silent, but 
unconvinced. 

Each day there called to see him his next- 
door neighbor, a business man, a rival in trade, 
but a man of undoubted Christian character and 
business probity. ‘l’o him the patient confided 
his suspicions. 

**Tt’s good of you to come so far to see me,’’ 
said the sick man. 

‘‘Oh, that is nothing,’’ said his neighbor. 
“‘T had occasion to come not far from here 
to-day on business for myself, and I called.’’ 

‘*1’m troubled about being here,’’ said the 
sick man. ‘‘I know they think they are doing 
it for my good, but think of the expense! 
They take me all over the country, and take all 
this furniture with them; and wherever they 
go, they fit things up just as they are at home, 
and I know my business won’t stand this 
expense. 

‘*They all lie to me. They think they must, 
I suppose. They tell me I’m at home, when 
I know better. And just think of the bills 
that are running up! I’ve made some esti- 
mates; I know what things cost. I’ve made 
up my mind that this has to be an expensive 
experience, but, man, I shall be a bankrupt at 
this rate!’’ 

‘Would you like to have me look into the 
‘matter ?’’ asked his friend. 

“TI wish you would. Don’t tell my wife that 
I suspect her; it would break her heart. But 
look the matter up and report to me.’’ 

“T’ll see to it. I’ll be back home in a day 
or two, and will look the whole matter up and 
let you know.’’ : 

That night the sick man slept; and when he 
woke, in still another place, as he believed, he 
still felt assurance that his friend would attend 
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to matters. The call of the friend that after- 
noon was a comfort. 

‘*Yes, my business brought me to this vicin- 
ity,’’ said he. And he added that he had 
made some preliminary inquiries, and thought 
matters were not in any very serious way. 

Day by day, when the gradually lessened 
inquiry was made, he brought the word that 
things seemed to be working out well, and that 
there was no occasion to worry. 

One day, when convalescence had fairly set 
in, and the sick man was able to look back and 
assure himself that he now saw things in their 
right relations, he thanked his friend for the 
hundredth time that without arguing or decep- 
tion he had taken the burden off his mind. 
Then he added, ‘‘I’ve had a good deal of time 
to think, and I have learned a number of les- 
sons and made some plans. I have begun to 
wonder if I couldn’t learn to trust God in 
something of the same way—without question- 
ing, and without requiring details; just trust 
in His wisdom and goodness.’’ 


® 


AN EARLY CENSUS TABLE. 


he first industrial census—that of 1292—was 
T taken in France, and not only is the list 

interesting from an antiquarian point. of 
view, but, according to Mr. G. L. Apperson, I.8.0., 
the editor of “Gleanings After Time,” throws much 
light upon the industrial condition of France, and, 
indeed, of all civilized countries, of that early 
period. 


Paris then, as now, occupied a leading position 
in trade, and particularly in the manufacturing 
trades associated with handicraft. In the thir- 
teenth century machinery did not enter much into 
the calculations of an_artisan, and such as did 
exist was of a very rude kind. Thus we have in 
the census of operatives whose names were found 
in the lists prepared for taxation purposes, both 
in 1292 and a few years later on, in 1300, an excel- 
lent view of the crafts which prevailed in those 
days. A writer who was interested in these sub- 
jects estimated the number of artisans in Paris 
a a special os in 1292, at four thousan 
one hundred and fifty-nine; but the list of 1300 
increased them to five thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four. 

The textiles and clothing trades figure pretty 
conspicuously in these early Paris lists. They 
include cloth dressers and am rs, Whom a 
writer of the time believed to be in some way 
connected with polishing, but who were really 
workmen who stretched the cloth upon the poles. 

There were also calenderers; women hecklers 
of flax and hemp; felt dressers and spinners, the 
material of whose work is not specified, although 
subsequently two spinners of wool and thirty-six 
of silk are mentioned ; teazlers of cloth, both men 
and women, whose duty it was to raise the pile; 
bobbin makers; carders of textile materials; 
cloth shearers, who gave the desired gloss; yarn 
twisters, who probably acted the parts of our 
doubling- and roving-machines; silk winders; 
linen weavers; cloth fullers; and one velvet 
maker. 

The textile dyers included thirty-three general 
dyers, three of silk, one maker of azure blue, and 
one of a peculiar color called fueitl. 

Besides these, the list in 1300 includes two 
makers of aiguillettes; by which we understand 
shoulder-knots or tags; embroiderers; hatters, or 
head-dress makers, who were rather numerous, 
and included felt hatters, pearl head-dress makers, 
and chapeliers de soie, who wove the silk veils 
known as couvre-chefs. There were three other 
corporations engaged in working head-dresses not 
mentioned in the census of 1300—that is, in flowers, 
peacock-feathers and sea-birds’ feathers. 

Then there were hood makers, sock makers. 
makers of coverlets, the makers of ecclesiastica 
charity-bags, crepiniéres, who appear to have been 
workers in a kind of trimming, and ribbon makers. 

This list of textile workers does not embrace 
those living in the country,—and doubtless a great 
eal of the wool, flax and silk was prepared there, 
cotton being unknown in those days,—but it fur- 
nishes a curious contrast with the vast array of 
operatives and mill-hands who now find occupa- 
tion in France under this head. 

Of all the textile employés in Paris, the spinners 
were the most im nt, there having been no 
less than four distinct gilds or corporations—the 
female ‘spinners of wool, with whom were united 
the women carders; the hemp and fiax spinners; 
the silk spinners, who spun with large spindles, 
and those who used smaller ones. 

There are some discrepancies of numberg in 
these lists, takén eight years apart, but they should 
not be marked too closely, for even in these days. 
with the assistance of a large staff of practise 
experts, it is difficult to make an accurate census. 
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A MOMENT OF TERROR. 


ount Wrangell in Alaska, a hundred miles 
M north of the Pacifie Ocean, is one of the 
most famous volcanoes on the continent. 

In the summer of 1908 Mr. Robert Dunn, accompa- 
nied by his friend, Mr. William T. Soule, Jr., made 
the ascent. In Harper’s Magazine Mr. Dunn gives 
the story of their journey through the isolated 
mountain region. Up the perilous slopes, where 
every step must be tested with a pole, sleeping on 
snow, drinking melted snow, and half-blinded by 
the ice-like glitter, they kept steadily on, until they 
reached the top of Wrangell and peered into its 
cloud-wreathed crater. On the way up Mr. Dunn 
made one perilous venture. They had tented for 
the night, and he went out with his camera, hoping 
to get a photograph of the hills below their perch. 


But_that_ time I stepped squarely into death, 
says Mr. Dunn. I had taken my pictures safe 
enough. Returning by the same trail—cru-us-sh! 
Legs and body were dangling into nothingness, 
elbows spread and clutching on the yielding snow. 

During that shred of a second’s fall all substance 
inside my head, all the air outside, thickened into 
something dense and leaden. All my blood surged 
outward surfaces and extremities, but with no 
flush of warmth. I hung there, looking down at 
the two slithery walls converging into doom. 
Horror was suffocated by a quick anger. 

“Billy, come here!” I shouted, caimiy. “T am 
down a crevasse.” 

He came out of the tent, and knelt near me 
cautiously. 

““Where’s the edge?” he asked. 

“You’re not on it,” I said. 
nearer.” 

He did, and then could grab my left arm, root- 
ing himself in the soft snow. I kicked against 
the opposite wall, dashed ~ right arm into the 
—_. res every muscle, leaped, wormed my- 
self out. 

Neither of us spoke until we were eating pea 
soup in the tent. “Did you ever snuff nltregtye- 
erin, the stuff the i 
disease?” I asked. 


“Come a step 


give for some kind of heart- 
“Once I did, for fun. It 





routs all the blood over an yous heart. That 
felt just like it.” And I laughed. 

So we drank hot tea and laughed over the re- 
sponsibility of the tent-pole, Billy’s socks highest 
on it, then “the” watch, then my snow-glasses. 
then Billy’s black felt hat, last my socks, and all 
the whang-leathers. 

Extending the door with our boots, we shut out 
the magic tiny world away under, all the Copper 
Valley a smear of violetand ocher, a pond shining 
on the tundra, the burning simitar of a river 
course. 


GRANDMOTHE 





areful hands that toil all day, 
Patient lips that smile and say 
Only simple, kindly things— 
But the soul of her has wings 
Many-hued, not dull and brown 
Like her body’s faded gown. 


Bent of shoulders, worn and old; 
But her treasures are all gold— 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh 
Hidden in the heart of her— 
Argosies from fairy isles 

Curve her lips in wise old smiles. 


Fairy music, soft and low, 

Makes her rapt old face aglow; 
Watch her, listening, and surprise 
Far, dim candles in her eyes— 
See her fine old wrinkles run 

Like pool-eddies in the sun. 


All her frame outworn, but still 

Young, young thoughts that roam at will,— 
Wandering as of old they went— 
Garlanded and well content— 

Down flower-bordered paths that wind 
Through the garden of her mind. 


* ¢ 
HELPING JOHN AT THE OFFICE. 


hen Mr. Price’s stenographer fell ill, Mrs. 
W Price volunteered to help him out in the 

office. ‘Of course I don’t know anything 
about law,” she adhitted, “but everybody said 
that if I'd kept up the business course at college 
I’d have developed great speed at the typewriter, 
and I know I can keep Miss Pell’s work going till 
she gets back. It will be real fun, Jack.” 


But close acquaintance with all the phases of 
her husband’s practise diminished Mrs. Price’s 
ardor. The work of taking dictation proved dull 
and difficult, the legal puseeee were puzzling, and 
worse than all, after a little her husband’s reason- 
ing affected her unpleasantly; she did not like to 
follow it, and often paused in her work to tell him 


so. 

“That is so ern she would say. Or it 
would be, “Well, I don’t care if it is the law. It 
is shockingly non-ethical, and I don’t see how you 
can — it for a moment. It is not at all like 
you, Jack, this—this moral zigzagging.” 

The morning of the fifth day Mrs. Price felt that 
she had never really understood her husband. 
as been told, I would never have believed 
it!” she burst forth, as soon as the door closed 
after a client who had been closeted with her 
husband in the inner office for an hour. 

“Believed what?” Mr. Price inquired, absently. 

“Why, that you would have a man like that in 
your office. e looks like a criminal.” 

“Why, Jack! What do | famil 
“Why, Jac at do you suppose your fam 
and mine would think?” ’ 

Mr. Price did not know, and he did not attempt 
to guess. He indicated a bundle of letters on his 
desk, and asked his wife to copy them. 

“Canfield vs. Taylor,” he said. ‘Be absolutely 
accurate, -. I’m due now in court,” he 
added, snatching his hat and going out without a 


a 
“Well!” gasped Mrs. Price, indignantly. “He 
might at least have looked back.” 

hen she forgot her resentment in the perusal 
of the letters, and as she read she realized that 
before her was a serious and, she feared, difficult 


duty. 

} can’t let this sort of thing go on,’’ she thought. 
<a not merely Jack’s stenographer, I am his 
wife. 

When Mr. Price returned, he found a wife firmly 
fixed in a new and unusual dignity—that is, he 
would have found her so fixed if he had more 
than glanced in her direction. 

oe. ary,” he said, as soon as he had disposed 
of his hat, “shave you copied those letters?” 

an Jack, I have not,” returned Mrs. Price, 
coldly. 

“Been too busy? Well, no matter. Just hand 
them over, please. I want to go through them 
before I go home.” 

“Jack,” inexorably, “do you know the kind of 
letters they were?” 

“Vaguely—yes.” 

“T know to a certainty. They were pase, 
The kind that no prudent person ever eeps, and 
I destroyed them and burned every scrap.’ 





SICILIAN FARM-HANDS. 


here is something idyllic in stories of Sicilian 
T life, which it takes more than an earthquake 
to shake. Pastoral life in that land of 
Theocritus, shepherds tending their flocks on the 
high slopes, oranges, almonds, historic ruins, art 
treasures, long and lazy days in golden sunshine— 
all are mingled in a hazy idea of existence. Ir 
plain prose, however, the farmer of Sicily sleeps 
not upon a bed of roses. Laborers in America 
may not be so picturesque, but they are far more 
comfortable. Mrs. Alec Tweedie gives in “Sunny 
Sicily” a glimpse of farm life which does not seem 
at all poetical. 


The lower part of this typical Sicilian farmhouse 
is used for storage purposes. An outside stair- 
case leads to the upper floor, where the family lives. 
The house takes up one side of a square yard in 
which the cattle and pigs live; the odors may be 
healthy, but they are not pleasant. 

On another side of the yard is the common room 
of the farm-hands. In it is a big oven, where the 
general baking is done. The fire is lighted on 
mother earth, and the smoke escapes by a hole 
in the wall. Round three sides of the room run 
wooden tables and benches. The young, unmar- 
ried men sleep at night on the benches or the 
tables or the floor. he married couples have 
ee of their own, supposed to be more comfort- 
able. 
‘“Where are they?” I asked. 

“There,” said the farmer, pointing to what I 
supposed to be pigsties round the yard. There 
were six little doors in the wall on one side, and 
four on the other. The walls were built of lava; 


= 














the roofs were of thatch, loosely put together so 
that the smoke might ———- 

What a house! Any self-respecting Berkshire 
pig would turn up its inelegant little nose at such 
ahome. But in Just such places the Sicilian farm- 
hand lives. The pigs, goats and chickens are al- 
sowed, to share the dwelling, or to remain outside 
at will. 

£s for pay, he is a lucky man who gets tenpence 
a day. 


* ¢ 


THE JERSEY WHALE. 


ow and then a boat puts in on the Atlantic 
N coast with strange tales of sea-monsters. 
Sometimes it is a sea-serpent, sometimes a 
whale. A writer in the New York Times describes 
one of these occasions. ‘The weather was severe 
and calm, down off the Jersey coast; the cod and 
blackfish biting fine, but ‘cunnies’ biting most. 
The good ship Angler rode the waves. The cap- 
tain, Alfred Foster, glanced up and down his scaly 
craft and called the Angler’s roster. They were 
all there with bait and line, athwart the starboard 
rail. 


“*Unfurl the jibr the skipper cried. ‘A fine 
day for a whale! f 

“The words had hardly passed the captain’s 
bearded nautic lip when came a cry: 

“Aft, there!’ 

see e, aye!’ ; 

*«*We’re running down a ship!’ 

“The captain of the Angler seized his old binocu- 
lars, gave one swift look, and shuddered—shook 
—and bellowed to his tars. 

“*Bear off! Bear off!’ the — yelled, his 
sea-tanned face all pale. ‘For’a abaft! That 
ain’t no craft! I tell ye, it’s the whale! Up wi’ 
the anchor! Full astern! Stand by to go about!’ 

“He knew at once the kind it was by the bottle 
on its snout. - 

“At three o’clock the Angler came paddling fast 
and hard, bringing this tale of Jersey whale, here 
told as heard, unmarred. 

«> Twas nigh three bells in the port watch,’ the 
oldest ~~ said, ‘when first we saw its upper 
jaw and forty feet of head. ’Twas fully ninety- 
seven yards—feet? Yards, sir, I tell you!—iong. 
We must agree on what we see. All of us can’t 
be wrong. 

“It spouted twice and turned around and 
whisked its ’normous tail.’ 

“*That’s true,’ the captain hoarsely said. ‘It 
was the dingdest whale!’ 

“And now there is no room fordoubt. Truth has 
of tongues a host. Outgoing ships take note: 

‘A whale—is off the Jersey coast.’ ” 


*® © 


A RURAL JOKE. 


n inspecting an old English church, Mr. J. J. 
| Hissey was conducted by a caretaker who 

evidently had small interest in architecture; 
for as soon as the visitor had looked about all he 
wished, as he records in “An English Holiday,” 
she announced, ‘‘Now I will show you something 
of real interest.” She led the way through the 
churchyard to a spot where an open space in the 
boundary wall was apparently fenced across by 
some wooden rails and three upright posts; be- 
yond this was a foot-path across the fields. 


“There,” she said, “that’s what we call a tumble- 
down stile. I don’t expect you have ever seen 
one before. Strange folk, who don’t know how 
to use it, put their feet on the bars to climb over 
natural-like, then the bars give way and the folk 
tumble down. Lots of strangers have tumbled 
down trying to climb over it.” 

Before us were four rails stretched across the 
open space at the usual height of a gate or a fence, 
and our guide, placing her hand on the topmost 
rail at one end, pushed it easily down with the 
others below, and —— over them. 

Upon a close examination we discovered that 
the four bars moved on pivots placed in the middle 
upright post, the bars being weighted at one end 
to keep them in a horizontal position when not 
purposely pushed down. Truly a quaint, uncom- 
mon, and somewhat complicated sort of stile, 
although simple —— to use, to any one ac- 
quainted with the working of it. A novice, how- 
ever, who essays to climb. over it, which appears 
the natural thing to do, is nearly always thrown 
down, as already mentioned, owing to the bars 
unexpectedly giving way under his feet; and that, 
as the old body exclaimed, ‘‘is the joke of it.” 

I voene believe that she would have greatly 
rejoiced had a stranger chanced to come along 
that day and tumble at the stile; but, as she ex- 

lained, half-apologetically, “Strangers be scarce 

n this part of the world; it ain’t no good waiting 
for one.” 
* © 


AN URGENT CALL. 


f one is asking for money, it is well to be as 
| specific as possible. The Lord Mayor of 

London received, not long ago, a letter from 
India soliciting financial assistance. It was 
printed as follows in the City Press: 


May it please your lordship, that I am_ very 
Indian, and I belong to the Brahmin caste. Owing 
to my poverty and unhealthiness ... I cannot 
earn money by any profession. Including me 
there are eight members in my large, poor an 
_— family :— 
fy paternal 
grandmother, 
My maternal 


My aunt, 
Myself, 


wife, 
grandmother, My first daughter, 
My mother, My second daughter, 
Moreover, I must perform marriage for my two 
daughters. 

So if I have at least £2,000 as a capital for my 
large, r and pitiable family I can invest this 
amount in the safest bank, and I can maintain 
my large, poor and pitiable family by the interest 
on this capital. I must humbly request your 
lordship to regard me as your lordship’s own son 
and send me at least £2,000 at your lordship’s 
earliest convenience. I am in earnest. I am in 
earnest. Iam in earnest. 


* 


A USELESS IMPLEMENT. 


t is not always safe to meddle with the unfamil- 
| iar. Mr. James Russell, in “Reminiscences of 

Yarrow,” gives the following story as illus- 
trating the simplicity of the Scotch farmers of the 
vicinity : 


A well-to-do tenant bought a barometer at a 
ublic sale. Soon after, the minister asked him 
now he liked it. 

“Not at all,” returned the honest farmer. ‘It’s 
no the thing.” 

“In what way is it not the thing?” 

“Well,” replied the worthy parishioner, more at 
home with sheep than science, “it was nae casting 
up sic weather as I wad have liked. So, thinking 
there was something wrang, I k it doon anc 
examined it, outside and in. 

“At last I discovered a lang glass tube wi’ @ 
hole in the end o’ it. Niver dooting that was the 
matter, I stopped up the hole. But if it did ill 


before, it did naething at all after that!” 
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POLLY’S SCHOOL. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


olly ran down the garden-path and un- 
P hooked the front gate. Then she stood 

on the lower bar, and grasped the top 
rail, for it was not a very high gate, and 
swung happily back and forth. 

Farther down the street she could see girls 
and boys coming out from gateways. Most of 
them carried a bag, which Polly knew held 
books, for it was the first day of school. Ina 
few moments the gate across the street opened, 
and out came Danny Drew. Polly looked at 
him in amazement. His brown curls were | 
gone, cut short off since yesterday. He worea | 
cloth cap, his face was shining clean, and he, 
too, carried a bag. 

Polly forgot to swing. 

‘I’m going to school!’ called Danny, trium- 
phantly. 

“‘So am I,’”’ responded Polly. 

“You can’t!’ called back Danny, swinging 
his bag back and forth. ‘‘You’re not as old as 
iam. You can’t go for a whole year.’’ 

“‘T’m most five !’? declared Polly. 

“*You can’t go for a whole year!’’ called 
Danny, over his shoulder, as he ran down the 
street after his older brother. 

Polly stepped off the gate and walked slowly 
back to the house. Everybody went to school 
now, she thought, a little mournfully, naming 
over to herself the fortunate children who only 

ist week had been ready to play games with 
her, and who were now on their way to school. 

‘‘Mother,’’ she said, going into the sitting- 
room, ‘‘Danny Drew has gone to school.’’ 

‘And my little Polly-wog can’t go for an- 
other year, can she?’’ said mother, looking up 
trom her sewing. ‘‘That is, not to a real 
school, but play school is really much nicer.’’ 

“Is it?’? questioned Polly. 

Mother nodded smilingly. 
when you know the teacher. But you must 
et ready. You must put on your hat, and 
you must have a bag with a book in it.’’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said Polly, giving a happy little 
skp. “‘T’ll run and get my hat.’’ 

When Polly came back, wearing her pretty 
Leghorn hat, mother handed her a bag. 

“‘What’s the book, and where is the school??? 
said Polly. . 

‘You will see what the book is when you 


** Yes, indeed, 











set to school,’”? answered mother; ‘‘and the 


SOME OTHER 
WILL SEE MY 


The Chinese boys, 





And fancy this! 
That grown folks 


way to school is to go down the front steps, 
round the house to Bridget’s kitchen, and then 
round the house again to the side porch.’’ 

‘‘Goody !’’ exclaimed Polly, taking the bag, 
and giving mother a good-by kiss. 

When Polly reached the side porch, there 
stood her own small table and little chair, and 
her mother seated near it. 

**So this is my new pupil?’’ said her mother, 
in a very polite voice. ‘‘What is your name, 
little girl ?’’ 

‘“‘My name is Elizabeth Laurel Pope, but 
they call me Polly for a baby name,’’ answered 
Polly, as soberly as she could, but wanting 
very much to laugh. 


‘*Very well, Elizabeth Laurel Pope. You | 


may take off your hat and hang it in the hall.’’ 

Polly obeyed, hurrying back to her little 
chair as fast as she could. 

‘*Now what book have you in your bag?’’ 
asked mother. 

‘*Tt’s a school-book,’’ replied Polly, demurely, 
and took out a broad, flat book with a yellow 
cover, and ‘‘Polly’’ printed on it in blue letters. 

‘*Tam sure that it is a very interesting book,’’ 
said Mrs. Pope. 

‘*Yes’m. It’s all about me,’’ explained 
Polly. ‘‘O mother, read me about the time I 
found the Maltese kittens!’’ And quite forget- 
ting that she was at school, Polly climbed up 


THE LOST BALLOON. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


UP, UP, WAY UP IN THE AIR 
MY DEAR BALLOON WENT FLYING. 
PERHAPS YOU THINK THAT I DON’T CARP, 
BUT IT WAS NEw, 
AND IT WAS BLUE, 
AND, OH, I FEEL LIKE CRYING! 


UP, UP, WAY UP IN THE SKY, 
IT NEVER HEARD ME CALLING. 
IT’S DROPPING NOW, AND THAT IS WHY 


AND CATCH IT WHILE IT’S FALLING! 
—io>—— 


CHINESE KITES. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


Of all their games like best to play 
At flying kites of monstrous size, 
That look like bats or butterflies, 

Or fierce striped tigers, staring owls, 
Or yellow dragons, fish or fowls. 
With tiny lanterns some are hung, 
And others, have long tassels strung 
With little bells that tinkling go 

So merrily when high winds blow. 


And fathers and grandfathers, too, 
Along with little lads like you, 

Go out when gusty spring invites, 
And play together, flying Kites. 
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like the game as well, 
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in mother’s lap, and turned over the leaves 
until she found a picture of two Maltese kittens 
in a basket, and a little girl sitting beside them. 

**You wrote it all in the book about me, 
didn’t you, mother?’’ said Polly, contentedly, 
as her mother read of a little girl named Polly 
| going up into the attic and finding two little 
kittens in a basket. 

‘‘Now it is time for recess,’’ said mother. 
‘*Elizabeth Laurel Pope will please put on her 
hat and play in the yard until the bell rings,’’ 
}and Polly skipped off after her hat and ran 
| down to her playhouse in the garden, and forgot 
|all about school until she heard a little bell 
tinkling. Then, as she went toward the house, 
she heard some one say, ‘‘Hullo!’’ and looking 
toward the gate, she saw Danny Drew. 

“I’m home from school,’’ he announced, 
proudly. ‘‘I’m going every day.’’ 

Polly smiled back at him. ‘‘I don’t care,’’ 
she responded. ‘‘I go to a play school. Per- 
haps you can come afternoons if you want to.’’ 

Just then the little bell rang again, so Polly 
nodded good-by, and said, ‘‘That’s my school- 
bell; I must hurry,’’ and ran away to the side 
porch. But the little chair and table were 
gone. Mother stood there, smiling; and as 
| Soon as she saw Polly, she exclaimed : 
| **Why, here is my little daughter home from 
school just in time for luncheon !’’ 
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OUR RADIATOR CAT. 


By Edith Perry Estes. 


= other, where is the cat? He hasn’t 
M touched his milk this morning !’’ 
called Tommy. 

‘‘T thought I heard the cat crying somewhere 
in this house yesterday afternoon,’’ cried 
Theodore, ‘‘but it was not very plain !’’ 

‘*Hark! What was that?’’ It sounded very 
like a far-off, weak ‘‘Maeow-ow-ow!’’ and it 
sent the three little Macys in every direction to 
see if he had been shut in anywhere by mis- 


| take, 


‘*Look in here, children,’’ said their father. 
‘*He seems to be in this room,’’ and as he 
spoke, Coatee’s very voice answered the chil- 
dren’s call. ‘‘He must be in the furnace pipe 
—or the cold-air box.’’ So he jumped up from 
his chair and lifted the radiator out of the floor. 

And what do you suppose they saw there? 





Only a little white, sorry paw sticking out 


the radiator slips into! 

‘Oh, what shall we do?’’ cried mama. 
‘*We’ll have to let that beautiful new floor be 
ripped up! You naughty, naughty cat!’’ 

So the father took a small saw and tried to 
cut away the boards, oh, so carefully! The 
children took turns in holding poor Coatee’s 
paw so that he would not feel frightened and 
would not get hurt. 

At last, with patient sawing and coaxing, 
| the board fell away, and there was the house 
vat all euddled up on the rafter. 
| And was he not pleased to get out? And 
| were the children not glad to have him? But 
|}mama said, as she smoothed his ruffled fur, 
| ‘Don’t you ever, ever do that again, Coatee!’’ 








through a rat-hole in the side of the box that | 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHANGED LETTER PUZZLE. 
By the change of a letter turn an occupied 


| field into something for light; a sound of pain into 
| a ditch; an artificial channel into trivial; an Irish 


measure into a convenience for holding; deposi- 
tory into woe. 


2. A CENT PUZZLE. 
Of years just a hundred this first cent is made; 
And this cent is fleeting, like vapor will fade. 
This cent will transmit of the light its clear rays; 
And this one is gratified, pleased all its days. 
This bright cent is glowing and white with its heat; 
And this one’s an insect with numerous feet. 
This cent is reposeful and dormant and still; 
And this we look longingly for when we’re ill. 
Now this cent is shining, resplendent and bright; 
And this one is sure to be pure and upright. 
This cent is inclined to be calling to mind; 
And this one is softening, lenient, we find. 
This cent happened lately, is novel, not old; 
And this one is proper and seemly, I’m told. 
This cent of your own will your country betray; 
And this one does good, giving money away. 


3. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
I. 
The children seem to 1234567 their father’s 
talent, but 12 345 67 is more noticeable. 
II. 
1234 567 acup of broth and give her the bunch 
of 1234567. 
III. 
I saw my old 123 456 a kitten when it was 
stealing the 123456. 
IV. 
I 12345678910 that the last time he went 
12345 he 678910 little chance of being saved, 


4. DROPPED LETTERS. 

The general came out of his t--t determined 
to have a t--t with any one who came to the 
t--t. He examined his arms to see that all 
was t --t, then thoughtfully pulled the t --t on his 
chin, and mounted his steed to t--t away witha 
bright t--t upon his cheek. He met his foe with 
a t--t word, ready to t--t his youth. Witha 
t--t they rode away, and each showed t--t 
t--t would form a t--t for many a day. 


Answers, to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Ada, Adam, adamant, man—adamant. I1. 
We, easel, weasel—weasel. 111. Wiseacre, acre, 
wise—wiseacre. Iv. Sputter, putter, put—sputter. 
v. Mast, stiff, tiff, mastiff—mastiff. vi. Nest, 
finest, nest — finest. vir. Brimstone, rim, bit, 
stone—brimstone. vir1. Can’t, mend, it, mendi- 
cant—mendicant. 1x. Bread, sweet, sweetbread— 


sweetbread. x. Tired, tirade—tirade. x1. Home, 
homage, age—homage. x11. Red, hat, hatred— 
hatred. x11. Age, hermit, hermitage—hermitage. 
2. 1. Cap, rye, corn—Capricorn. 11. Plain, tiff— 
— 11. Sand, witch—sandwich. rv. Cam, 
or—camphor. v. Miss, fit—misfit. 


3. On, eon, nap, Po, pole, Ole, Leo, Leon—Napo- 
leon. 
4. Re-hear-se, mi-scar-ry, mo-no-dy. 



















rightening the Lime-Light.—Mr.C.E. 
S. Phillips writes to Nature to say that | 


an astonishing increase of the brilliancy of a 
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he Payne Tariff Bill passed the House 
April 9th, by a vote of 217 to 161. The 


| vote was on party lines, except that one Repub- 


lime-light used with a demonstrating lantern | lican, Mr. Austin of Tennessee, voted against 


can be obtained by simply slipping over the | 


artificial lime cylinder an ordinary Welsbach 
mantle. The mantle is but slightly damaged 
by the jet, and if it is turned occasionally, an 
intense illumination may be maintained for two 


hours, ® 


- Phosphate.— The phosphate 
lands recently withdrawn from entry for 
settlement by the national government constitute, 
it is said, the greatest known phosphate deposit 
in the world. These lands comprise nearly the 





whole of Uinta County in Wyoming, and por- 
tions of Morgan, Rich and Cache counties in 
Utah, and of Bear Lake, Bannock, Bingham 
and Fremont counties in Idaho, making in all 
about 7,500 square miles of territory which is 
more or less underlain by phosphate rock. 
Lesides these vast natural deposits, it is pointed 
out that the gases from the smelters at Butte 
and Anaconda, which are very injurious to 
vegetation, may be made to yield sulphuric acid 
for the manufacture of superphosphate fer- 
tilizers. ® 


olar Exploration.—Men of science care’ 


less for the finding of the actual poles of 
the earth’s axis than for the exploration of the 
lands and seas surrounding them. Dr. William 
S. Bruce points out that the only extensive 
work remaining to be done in the arctic region 
is the detailed investigation of the north polar 
basin. In the southern hemisphere almost every- 
thing south of latitude 40°, corresponding with 
that of Philadelphia in the northern hemisphere, 
requires a thorough investigation. 

% 

Co with Lamps.—The quantity 

of light which it is now possible to obtain, 
at a reasonable cost, from tungsten lamps in 
series, has led to an innovation in street-lighting 
in some Michigan towns, which, it is thought, 
may find wide adoption. In Grand Rapids, 
where the system seems first to have been 
applied, the tungsten lamps are strung across 
the street, between the eaves of the buildings, 
in such a way that they form the outline of an 
arch. The effect of a series of these illuminated 
arches at night resembles that of a canopy of 
lamps covering the street, and shedding down 
upon it a pleasing illumination. The same 
system has been adopted in Big Rapids, and is 
under consideration in Greenville and other 
towns. ® 


o time Speeding Autos.—A writer in 
the London Times suggests a way in which 
an instantaneous photograph of the wheels of 
a passing auto may give a measure of its speed. 
With the focal-plane camera shutter the slot 
moves in such a way as to disclose first the part 
of the wheels which touches the ground. Since 
the upper part of the wheels is moving with 
twice the velocity of the car, and the lower part 
is relatively stationary, the effect in the photo- 
graph is to distort the image of a wheel into an 
elliptical form whose shape varies in accordance 
with the speed. Hence, if the time movement 
of the shutter is accurately known, the speed of 
the passing car can be quickly deduced. 
& 
New Planet ?—Prof. George Forbes has 
given new life to the belief in the existence 
of an unseen planet beyond Neptune. He bases 
his conclusions in favor of the reality of this 
planet on the peculiarities of four remarkable 
comets, supposed to be intimately related to 
one another. These are the comets of 1556, 
1843, 1880 and 1882. Professor Forbes’s idea is 
that the comet of 1556, which was described as 
of ‘‘prodigious magnitude,’’ and which is said 
to have led to the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles V, was disrupted by the influence of 
the supposititious planet, and gave birth to the 
three other comets named, all of which were 
very bright and otherwise remarkable. His 
calculations indicate that the planet. in question 
is situated at a distance of about 9,000,000,000 
miles from the sun, and that its period of revo- 
lution is about 1,000 years. 





the bill, and four Democrats, Broussard, 
Estopinal, Wickliffe and Pujo, all of Louisiana, 
voted for it. The bill was amended in sev- 
eral particulars. Tea and coffee were put 
upon the free list; the duty on barley and on 
barley malt was increased, and oil was put on 
the free list. Hides were retained on the free 
list. An attempt to put the lower grades of 
lumber on the free list failed. The vote on 
this amendment broke through party lines: 
57 Republicans voted with the majority of the 
Democrats for free lumber, and 39 Democrats 
voted with the majority of the Republicans 
against it. e 

he Senate Bill.—The Senate committee 

on finance reported to the Senate, April 
12th, a substitute for the Payne tariff bill, upon 
the framing of which it had been for some time 
engaged. The bill, as reported, leaves open 
the question of rates of duty upon coal, hides 
and oil. It adds to the free list cocoa and choc- 
olate, as well as tea and coffee; accepts in the 
main the lumber rates of the Payne bill; 
reduces the Payne duties on hats and bonnets, 
hosiery and gloves; takes iron ore from the free 
list in the Payne bill, and taxes it 15 cents a 
ton; restores the agricultural schedule to the old 
rates of the Dingley tariff; substitutes specific 
for ad valorem duties where possible; and 
increases the duty on spirits and wine. 

& 


gener Charles Swinburne, the dis- 
tinguished English poet and essayist, died 
April 10th, aged 72. He published his first 
volume, ‘‘The Queen Mother and Rosamond,’’ 
in 1860, and his last volumes, ‘‘The Duke of 
Gandia,’’ a short drama, and ‘‘The Age of 
——=—=——, Shakespeare,’’ a series of 
essays, in 1908. During 
the nearly half-century of 
literary activity between 
these dates he wrote many 
dramatic and lyrical 
poems, several volumes of 
critical essays, and one 
novel, ‘‘ Love’s Cross Cur- 
rents.’? Some of his early 
poems were severely criti- 
cized on moral grounds. 
It was by his remarkable 
mastery of the technique of verse and the beauty 
and melody of his poetry rather than by origi- 
nality of thought that his fame was won. The 
collected edition of his poems and dramas fills 
11 volumes, and he was accounted the foremost 
English poet since the death of Tennyson. 
& 


rancis Marion Crawford, one of the 

most brilliant and voluminous of contem- 
porary novelists, died April 9th, aged 55. He 
was born in Italy, spent most of his life there 
and died there, but he was === 
the son of American par- 
ents—Thomas Crawford, 
the sculptor, and Louisa 
Ward, sister of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s first story was ‘‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ published in 1882, 
and his last, ‘‘The White 
Sister,’’ published this 
year. He was especially 
familiar with Italian life 
and thought, and some of 
his most powerful and widely popular novels 
—‘* Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,” ‘* Casa 
Braccio,’’ and others—were studies in that field. 

© 


ther Recent Deaths.—Madame Helena 
Modjeska, one of the most noted actresses 
of the American stage, died April 8th, in her 
65th year. She was born in Poland, came to 
this country in 1876, and first appeared on the 
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American stage in 1877.——Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock, minister and ambassador to Russia in 
1897-8, and Secretary of the Interior from 
December, 1898, to March, 1907, died April 
9th, in his 74th year. Mr. Hitchcock, as 
Secretary of the Interior, was especially ener- 
getic in the prosecution of land frauds. He 
obtained 89 convictions during the last five 
years of his service, and prosecuted men high 
in public office and private life as well as less 
conspicuous offenders. 
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World-Wide 


Popularity 


THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


was first introduced to the public in October, 1880. 
Since that date, over twenty-eight years ago, the 
machine has not only become a favorite in this 
country, but its popularity has extended around the 
globe. Far-away Australia, Burma, Brazil, China, 
India, Japan, Palestine, Philippine Islands, South 
Africa, South America and Turkey are only a few 
of the many countries where it is in use. This world- 
wide demand was both unsolicited and unexpected, 
and goes to prove that merit is quickly recognized. 





How long have you been using 
your New Companion 
Sewing Machine ? 


March 17, 1893, I purchased a New Companion Sewing 
Machine. To-day it is in as good order as then, and 
no money has ever been spent on it until last year, when 
I bought some needles.— Mrs. J. E. Tillson, Maine. 


We have received so many letters like the one printed above, commending 
the durability of the New Companion Sewing Machine, that we would be very 
much interested to know who has had one of our machines in use for the longest 
period. In order to secure this information, we make the following offer: 


Write us a letter immediately, telling how long you 
have been using your New Companion Sewing Machine. 
Be sure to give name and address to which the machine 
was originally shipped, also plate number (to be found 
on front shuttle slide), that we may find the record 
upon our books. 


: To the person who has had 
Special Offer. one of our sewing machines 
in use for the longest period we will present one of our 


latest New Companion Sewing Machines, any style, and 
pay freight charges to any office in the United States. 


Those in need of a new sewing machine should send at once for our 
Booklet illustrating the New Companion Sewing Machine—a high-grade 
machine sold at one-half the usual purchase price, because we ship direct from 
factory to your home. 

The style shown in our engraving, No. 2%, is sold at $21.75. On re- 
ceipt of price we will deliver it freight paid to any railroad freight office east 
of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machine freight paid to any 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any 
freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


A postal-card application will bring an Illustrated Catalogue of our Sewing 
Machines by return mail, together with a special SPRING OFFER. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ost everything in this world has an out- | 

side crust or a prickly bur or a tarna- 

tion peel to it,’’ said Captain Berry, 

as he cleaned his jack-knife on a near-by board | 
and prepared to cut a rosy apple. ‘‘Folks are | 
an awful lot like fruit; you have to pare ’em 
down, or pry into ’em, or dig out the core | 
somehow, to get the real satisfaction out of | 
’em.”? | 

‘Who you been peeling and what’s your 
core?’’? asked his companion, lazily interested. 

‘*Captain Ezra.’’ 

‘*Whew!’’ 

There was silence between the two while 
they looked off toward the cove, where an aged 
tigure was bending over a pile of lobster-pots. 

‘Getting into his inner self must have been 
a good deal like opening a clam,’’ said the 
listener. 

Captain Berry smiled knowingly. ‘‘Consid- 
erable. I have been studying Ezra ever since 
he moved into that old shack up there on the 
beach—most minute. There have been times 
when I thought he was about as human as the 
old driftwood that lies all round here, and then 
something would come up to make me take that 
back—nothing he ever said, though, for he is 
as silent as old boulder and about as easy to 
move. 

“T have met him mornings on the shore 
when the sun was hardly up, and when it is so 
lonesome you would almost take off your hat 
to a coot,—or any- 
thing alive,—but he 
would go by just like 
a dark cloud drifting 
—never a.word. If 
I spoke, he would 
sort of snap his jaws 
together—seems as if 
he only locked ’em 
so nothing would get 
out. But I studied 
on him. I said to 
myself that it has 
always been my be- 
lief that every man 
had a sort of tender 
spot somewhere if 
you could only find 
it. I was bound to 
give Captain Ezra 
a chance to show 
down. First on I 
thought it might be 
dogs. I have known 
men to cut out the 
human race alto- 
gether and just let 
dogs in. 

‘‘So I took my old 
collie one day and strolled along up the beach 
and stopped at his door. He welcomed me about 
as warmly as a floating iceberg might, and every 
turn of him gave me to understand I was on 
some one else’s land. Bunny, he wasn’t tact- 
ful at all; he just up and run his nose into the 
man’s hand, but he was shoved off promptly. 
It wasn’t dogs—though Bunny seemed not to 
resent anything. I guess dogs see full as much | 
as we do in this world. 

‘Next I thought perhaps it was birds. .1 | 
watched him. He never so much as flicked an | 
eye when the prettiest of them come down to 
his very door. It wasn’t birds. He didn’t 
smoke nor he didn’t do anything offensive, and | 
I never saw him read a paper. At last I said | 
to myself I guess I’d go right in and set with 
him some day, and perhaps he would thaw 
out a little. 

‘‘I went up one evening when it was such a 
tan-toaster of a blow that when he opened the | 
door there was no way but to let me blow in | 
past him, and the wind clapped the ‘door to 
behind me. I sat down before the little stove, 
and rubbing my hands together; I remarked 
that it was carrying on outside. He allowed 
that it was, and then a stillness that was so 
plain you could have named it settled down on 
us. I ran through my -mind to find a good 
topic, but I didn’t soem to get much light, so | 
i said, ‘It blows some.’ 

“He was apparently willing that I should 
have my opinion, but he kept his. 

*‘T set a spell, and then after a while I got | 
up, and as I was going out I said I guessed it | 
would blow pretty much all night ; but he gave | 
me a look that plainly said he was not chancing | 
anything. At that moment my eye fell on 
something so cur’us that I laughed right out | 
loud. What do you think it was?’’ 

His companion, with what he considered a | 
dramatic touch, said in a whisper, ‘‘A woman’s 
bonnet !?? 

‘Away off,”? was the answer. 
hever can guess, I’ll tell you. It was a sort of | 
doll rigged up. It was a little black wooden 
decoy duck, such as we set out here in the fall. 
But the funny part was it was dressed up like 
adoll. It had on a little straw hat, tied under 
the chin, and a sash of faded ribbon tied round 
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**As you 


|of garment gathered up about the neck. 
| had that thing set up on a shelf in the corner. 


| he don’t want to talk over. 





HE HAD LEFT IT ON THE BEACH, AND 
THE TIDE HAD WASHED IT OUT. 


| the other of the families on the shore. 


| that always had a lookout for him ; 


| boys—and what do you think it was? 


turned back, and said to the boys, ‘You will | 


| all I have had since I owe a man who has been 


| here and saw Ezra, and that doll has set up 
|in the corner ever since. Next year they are 











its neck with a bow. Then it had on a kind | 
He 


‘What’s the meaning of the statuary?’ said 
I, laughing up loud, and thinking I had struck 
on something for conversation. 

‘‘Captain Ezra gave me a long, hard stare, 
and then he said, and mighty plain, too, ‘Every 
man has got some things in his life that perhaps 
I have my book of 
life and you have yours. I writ my chapters 
down, and I propose to be the only man that’s 
going to read them over.’ 

“Upon that I found myself seudding with 
the wind up the beach, and feeling about as 


ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 









THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands Be the star player in your nine by using 


Is the Free Action “3 in One Preserves and softens the 
Ot tl sens leather so the ball sticks right in the ho le. 

he Pores. 
' le ’ Don’t sp -\ on the ball, use in One”; 
Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap | won't make ball stic ky, and will make it 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of | curve better. “* 3 in'One" makes your 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open | bat hit harder, keeps it from cracking. 


Sample bottle FREE. 3 in One Oil Co., 


and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
Broadway, New York City. 


preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the sealp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 











red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 











: Oy Qroee Oe Sugay Proposition— 
rashes, itchings and chafings. [Adv. Positively re over made by any factory. 


Saves You 334 to 50% 
lowest prices, best pre jon ever 
made in buggy history. Get it be- 
fore buying a bugry of any kind. 
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JENNEN’ TALCUM 


STOILET 
POWDER 


Ben OO i contEGE=ScHoOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals. 
but not more than shown in oo stration (order by number), 

Silver Plate, 














00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, 2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the hig hest yrade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, I obs, etc , at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver 

08. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















silly as a woman blackballed in the sewing- 
circle.’’ 

‘* And the answer is—demented ?”” 

“No, sir. Cemented, you might say—and | 
that to a little lad he picked up on the shore | 
down on Cape Cod. I got some of the story | 
from some sailors that come up from there, and 
the rest from some nephews of mine up to} 














A PoSitive Relief ~ 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin 
“A little higher in price, per 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.”” Delightlu 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO.. NEWARK. NV. J 


COOD PAY FROM THE START. 

After only four to five months’ study, thousands of 
graduates from Valentine’s School of Telegraphy have 
made in one month all they paid in tuition. undreds 
earned board and more while learning and are now 
high-salaried railroad general superintendents, train 
despatchers, etc. falentine’s course offers equal 
chances for you. Every equipment. 350 miles R. R. 
wires for actual practise. Established 37 years. Write 
or 40-page book telling how you can become an expert 
telegrapher at trifling cost. Do it to-day. Address, 
Richard Valentine, Pres., Janesville, Wis. 















Get Mennen'’s (the 
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college. 

**TIt seems he had had a lot of hard knocks 
in the world, and most everything that he had 
wanted had been snatched right away before 
he could get his hands on it. He was in a kind 
of pugilistic state one day when he was going 
up the shore to haul in his nets, and he come 
on a little fellow erying as though he would 
burst himself. Being as Ezra was feeling kind 
of bad himself, he 
stood still, and them 
that noticed it said 
that he seemed to 
take a real pleasure 
in the wailing, as 
though he had hired 
some one to do it for 


him. After a while, 
however, he asked 


the child what the 
matter was, and it 
seemed the little fel- 
low had lost his doll, 
for he had left it on 
the beach, and the 
tide had washed it 
out. 

“Captain Ezra 
told him to quit the 
erying and follow 
him, and he took 
him out in the boat, 
and they cruised 
around as much as 
an hour, hunting, | 
and at last the boy 
spied it, and they 
took it aboard. It 
was the same little decoy duck dressed up that 
I saw in the cabin.”’ 

‘“*‘Well?’’? urged his companion. 

**Now you try to turn over and read the last 
page, will you? That is the way some folks 
take their stories. Well, it seems this boy was 
poor and adrift about as badly as the doll. He 
hadn’t any real folks—had been washed in with 
a wreck, and sort of passed along from one to 
Captain 
Ezra warmed uncommon to the child, and after | 
sent him to 
school, and now he is just finishing college. 
Ezra moved up here so to be near him. 

**But the way the doll figures is cur’us. I 
got this from my nephew. It seemed the boy 
was steady and hard-working, and helped him- 
self all he could, and was going along fine until 
last year, when he got in with some boys that 
liked him for his singing, and used to tote him 
around everywhere to get their entertainment 
out of him. He begun to neglect his lessons, | 














_and a few stories came down here to Ez tht _ 


‘hurt him pretty bad. The boys tell it that one | 
night they were having a pretty skylarking | 


time, when an express package was brought in | 


to this Sammy. He opened it right before the | 


It was 





that little dressed-up decoy duck. 

‘*The boys say that Sammy just looked at 
it hard for a minute, and then he choked up 
and started off for his room. At the door he 





| have to get on without me to-night. I have got | 
(a letter to write. This doll thing here reminds | 
| me that there was a time in my life when that | 
was all the capital I had in business, and for 


feeling pretty sore about—about —’ And they 
said he just hurried right away. That was the 
last of his monkey-shines. He came right down 


going to make their home together.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the listener, ‘‘you sure did get 
off quite a rind when you got into that part of 
Captain Ez.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’m telling you—it’s the tar- 
nation peel around folks that makes it hard to 
| handle.’? 





The “Universal’”’ Food Chopper 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25c. extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 

We offer the No. 1 family size. This 
chops all kinds of meat, raw or cooked, 
and all kinds of fruits and vegetables into 
clean-cut, uniform pieces, fine or coarse as 
wanted. This it will do without mashing, 
and with great rapidity. The Chopper en- 
ables you to make choice, tasty and appeti- 
zing dishes of ‘‘left overs’’ that might 
otherwise be wasted. It does away with 
the tiresome chopping bowl. 





All parts are 
tinned, interchangeable, and strictly guaranteed. 


Three steel cutters, fine, coarse and medium. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
paper for all the family. 


THE 
trated weekly B 
Its subscription price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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UREMIA. 

ne of the most dreadful 

forms that autointoxica- 
tion, or self-poisoning, can 
take is that known as uremia, 
so called because it has been 
thought to be caused chiefly 
by urea, one of the waste prod- 
ucts of assimilation which it 
is the province of the kidneys 
to remove. 

This, however, is only a sur- 
mise. No one really knows 
what poisonous substance is the direct cause of 
uremia. The kidneys perform such important and 
necessary work in the economy of the body that 
anything which causes them to “shirk their job” 
is a serious matter, and a refusal or an inability 
on their part to work at all is speedily fatal. 

Uremia is almost always the result of a diseased 
state of the kidneys. A healthy kidney does its 
work faithfully, and gets rid of poisons before they 
can do any harm; but diseased kidneys, and espe- 
cially kidneys afflicted with Bright’s disease, come 
to the time when they are no longer equal to their 
task, when day by day the special poisons it is 
their function to discard, accumulate until they 
are present in such force that they are able to 
overthrow the whole economy. 

Many cases of Bright’s disease terminate by 
uremia, which is, as a matter of fact, the natural 
outcome, unless they are overtaken by pneumonia 
or some other acute trouble. But some persons, 
who have been apparently in good health and 
have never suspected themselves, or been sus- 
pected, of any kidney trouble, develop uremic 
symptoms suddenly, and in these cases active 
treatment started at once may restore them to 
health, at least foratime. This is a reason why 
signs of uremia should be recognized at once, 
especially by persons who have the care of sick 
people. 

Extreme drowsiness associated with headache 
and vomiting should always be suspected, and 
immediate steps taken to start the kidneys to 
work, or to set other organs to work to help them 
out, by strong purging and sweating. The first 
symptoms may take the form of a convulsion, of 
complete unconsciousness, and even of mania, but 
the more gradual onset is the more common. 

The drowsiness gradually becomes more and 
more marked until it deepens into coma, which 
grows more and more profound until death comes, 
unless the active treatment is successful. 

Sometimes bleeding is resorted to under the 
theory that some of the poison is in the blood, and 
that if a great deal of it can be removed and then 
salt solution injected into the same vein, the blood 
remaining in the body will be diluted and the 
poison consequently weakened. 





* ¢ 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


“ hinese life, or the phases of it that you see 

along the highroads of the northwest, would 
appear to be a very simple, honest life, industrious, 
methodical, patient in poverty,” writes Samuel 
Merwin in his book, “Drugging a Nation.” ‘The 
men, even of the lowest classes, are courteous to a 
degree that would shame a Frenchman. 

“T have seen two soldiers,” writes Mr. Merwin, 
“‘who earned ten or twenty cents a day, greet my 
cook with such grace and charm of manner that I 
felt like a crude barbarian as I watched them. 

“You soon learn, in China, that you can trust a 
Chinaman to carry through anything he agrees to 
dofor you. When I reached Tai Yuan-fu, I handed 
my interpreter a Chinese draft for two hundred 
dollars, Mexican, payable to bearer, and told him 
to go to the bank and bring back the money. I 
had known John a little over a week, yet any one 
who knows China will understand that I was 
running no appreciable risk, and the outcome 
justified my faith. 

“The individual Chinaman is simply a part of a 
family, the family is part of a neighborhood, the 
neighborhood is part of a village or district, and 
So on. 

“Tn all its relations with the central government, 
the province is responsible for the affairs of its 
larger districts, these for the smaller districts, the 
smaller districts for the villages, the villages for 
the neighborhoods, the neighborhoods for the 
family, the family for the individual. 

“If John had disappeared with my money after 
eashing the draft, punishment would have been 
swift and severe. Very likely he would have lost 
his head. Ifthe authorities had been unable to find 
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John, they would have punished his family. Pun- 
ishment would surely have fallen upon somebody. 

“The real effect of this system, continued as it 
has been through unnumbered centuries, has 
naturally been to develop a clear, keen sense of 
personal responsibility. For, whatever may occur, 
somebody is responsible. The family, in order to 
protect itself, trains its individuals to live up to 
their promises, or else not to make promises. The 
neighborhood, well knowing that it will be held 
accountable for its units, watches them with a 
close eye. 

““When a new family comes into a neighborhood, 
the neighbors crowd about and ask questions 
which, in view of the facts, are not so impertinent 
as they might sound. Indeed, this sense of family 
and neighborhood accountability is so deeply 
rooted that it is not uncommon, on the failure of a 
merchant to meet his obligations, for his family 
and friends to step forward and help him to settle 
his accounts. It is the only way in which they 
can clear themselves.” 


* ¢ 
A BIG PATIENT. 


he hospital of the Veterinary College of Tou- 

louse had a voluntary call from a big and 
strange sufferer not long ago. Four elephants 
belonging toa circus broke loose and made their 
own way to the college. ‘John,’ one of the runa- 
ways, had been treated at the hospital only a short 
time before, and he took the réle of guide. On ex- 
amination it was discovered that ‘“‘Topsy,” one of 
the four, was in pain, and needed a surgical oper- 
ation. It was performed, accordingly, and when 
it was over the other three did all they could for 
the patient. They caressed and patted her with 
their trunks, and John wound his trunk round 
Topsy’s left forefoot and let it stay there a long 
time. 

The courage and intelligence of elephants under 
medical and surgical treatment are well known. In 
on ee oe Sir J. Emerson Tennent tells 
an incident which came under the personal obser- 
vation of Doctor Davy in Ceylon. 

An elephant was brought to him for treatment. 
The doctor said that the deep, burning sore on the 
animal’s back demanded the use of the knife. Not 
one of the elephant’s attendants was either com- 
petent or willing to perform the operation. 

Doctor Davy, being assured that the great beast 
would behave well, undertook the task himself. 
The elephant was not bound or confined in any 
way. At the keeper’s order he knelt down, and 
the doctor climbed upon his back. With a big 


————s knife, and using all his strength, the 
doctor made the necessary incision through the 


tough integuments. 

The elephant did not flinch. He merely uttered 
low, and as it were, — groans. He be- 
haved as much like a human being as possible, 
and as if conscious, as the doctor firmly believes 
he was, that the operation was for his good. 


* * 


THE ADVANCE NOTICE. 


volume might be collected of innocent but 

barbarous perversions of the English language. 
The latest comes from the projectors of a new 
Siamese newspaper, who have distributed the fol- 
lowing notice : 

The news of English we tell the latest. Writ in 
perfectly style and most earliest. Do a murder 
git commit, we hear of and tell it. Do a mighty 
chief die, we publish it, and in borders of somber. 
Staff has each one been college, and write like 
Kipling and the Dickens. We circle every town 
and extortionate not for advertisements. uy it. 
Buy it. Tell each of you its greatness for good. 
Ready on Friday. Number one. 


* © 


MYOPIA CAKE. 


i be absent-minded at a dinner-party is danger. 
ous, but to be near-sighted is disastrous. Miss 
Elmore was both, and when, one evening, Jonas, 
the colored butler, had stood patiently offering her 
the cakes for at least a minute, she realized the 
situation with a gasp, and tried to make up for her 
embarrassment by prompt action. 

“T will take this one—this chocolate one,” she 
said, with decision, as she made a dab at the edge 
of the dish. 

*?*Scuse me, miss, you cain’t. 


Das my thumb!” 
was Jonas’s meek reply. 


* © 


FATHER’S “ JOB.” 


It is customary in many public schools for a 

teacher to ask a pupil his father’s occupation. 
The following is the result of such questioning in 
a school in New England: 

Teacher—What is your father’s occupation? 

Little Boy—I can’t tell you. 

Teacher—But you must. 

Little Boy—My father doesn’t want me to tell. 
‘ Teacher—I insist on your telling me. I have to 

now. 

Little Boy (tearfully)—He’s—he’s the fat lady 
at the dime museum. 


* © 


WASTED OPPORTUNITIES. 


he view of the proper uses to which money may 
be applied depends wholly upon the individual. 
There are many who will see nothing funny in the 
old man’s comment on the uses a departed relative 
had made of her property. 

“T dunno what good Elizabeth’s money ever 
done her,” said Mr. Sage, reflectively. ‘She spent 
it all. _ Give it away here and there, and bought 
things with it. . i 

“No, sir,” he continued, “it wa’n’t much good to 
her. She didn’t leave a cent.” ; 


* 


A CHANCE FOR SHELTER. 


M*: Mooney disapproved of dueling as set forth 
and explained by his neighbor, Mr. Baum- 
garten. “’Tis a haythenish, barbarious way o’ 
conductin’ a quarr’l,” said Mr. Mooney, with firm- 
ness. 

“Tt is mooch like war,” said his ponderous 
friend, ‘‘only in war dere is more poomne dakes 
part. Itis no great difference, my frent.” 

“Sure there is, a big difference,” said Mr. 
Mooney. “In war ye can lie in wait or get behind 
something, man!” 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers for clearing the voice. (Adv. | 

glove; softens the 


DON T M FF leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 








the ball, put “3 in | 
One” oil on your | 


43 Broadway, New York City. 










cx» Order Your New 
43+ Bicycle Equipped with 


INDIANAPOLIS 


\GaJ TIRES 


Grade Bicycle Tires Made 

They wear the longest, ride the easiest, 
andare less liableto punctures. Cost justa 
trifle more than cheap tires but are worth 
it, and are the most economical in the end. 
n’t accept imitations or substitutes. 
Insist upon Original G & J—the trade mark 
tells. Forsale by all local dealersand will be 
supplied on new Bicycles when you specify 
them. Write for free catalogue 12 yp 


G& J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 












For Home-Made Garments 








Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 
No. 200 ‘io “Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 








King Philip Cambric. 














FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 























HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


re 50. | 
HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN | 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 














Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















In playing ball 
as in anything else, 
confidence is one of the great- 
est helps to success. If you use 


D. & M. 


mitts, masks, gloves, balls, bats, etc., 
you can know that your equipment is 
absolutely right —then it’s up to you. 
If your dealer hasn't the D. & M. goods 
send for our Catalogue and Official 
Rule Book, both free, and buy 
direct from factory. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 











START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


a poe 
“euuvuvr™ 


WASHBURN-CROSBY! 


It's worry— not work— that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, 
a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife's trials and nags 


the patient husband. 
Why 


not start 


housekeeping right, you 


who are far-sighted | 4 - 


and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means 


for lightening and brightening your 


GOLD 
| a 
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MEDAL FLOUR 


have it a success 


will make the baking a 
in your home from the very beginning. 


housekeeping duties? 


success. 
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THEIR PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 


BY KILBOURNE COWLES 





here was nothing in all the glittering array 
T of cut glass and silver that delighted the 

heart of the little bride so much as the 
handsome camera, which a thoughtful relative 
had sent as a wedding present. 

‘*Won’t it be lovely, Rob,’’ she said to the 
lucky man, ‘‘to keep a photographic record of 
our trip? We can take pictures of each other in 
all the historic spots of Europe.’’ 

‘‘Well, some of the historic spots, Edna,’’ 
amended Rob, who realized the limitations of a 
three months’ European jaunt. 

‘‘And perhaps somewhere we’ll find some 
one to take us together,’’ said Edna, shyly 
putting her hand into Rob’s. 

‘*Indeed we shall,’’? answered Rob, laughing, 
and drawing her closer to him. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if people will be crazy to take our pic 
ture together.’’ 

‘Not because we’ll be—we’ll be—spoony.’’ 
Edna straightened her slight figure with dig- 
nity, and gravely went on with the inspection 
of the: bridal gifts on this the last evening before 
the wedding. 

A month later they were standing on top 
of the Are de Triomphe, pointing the camera 


ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 
r 
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“NOW STAND STILL JUST WHERE 
THAT'S FINE.” 


down the long avenue beneath them, and as 
Rob snapped it, Edna gave a little gasp of joy. 

‘*Was there ever anything so glorious as this 
Parisian sunshine?’’ she asked. ‘‘We’d better 
give up sightseeing ‘in churches and galleries 
and stay outdoors and take pictures all the time 
we are here now, for it may be rainy when we 
come back from Germany.’’ 

‘‘What would Europe be without a camera? 
Are you quite sure this roll of films will be safe 
in your hand-bag?’’ inquired Rob, anxiously. 
‘*You know this lot has the one of you at the St. 
Lazarre station, arriving in Paris, and the one 
of me disembarking at Dieppe—important data 
in our photographic record. Don’t yon think 
I’d better put the roll in my pocket?’ 

‘No, it would make your pocket bulge and 
spoil the set of that stunning London suit.’’ 
Edna gazed at her young husband in a way that 
made him hold his head a little higher and 
throw out his chest a little farther. 

‘Very well, dear, but do be careful not to 
lay your bag down anywhere. I often wonder 
that women don’t lose all their money and 
valuables, carrying them round in hand-bags 
the way they do.’’ 

Edna was about to retort that she believed 
women were no more unfortunate than men in 
the matter of losing things, when her attention 
was suddenly attracted by a nurse-maid and 
little boy emerging from the stairway. 

‘*‘Do you think she’d take us for a franc?’’ 
she asked, softly. 

‘‘Surely we’re worth more than that.’’ 

‘Do be sensible, Rob. Shall I ask her to 
take our picture? You know we haven’t had 
one taken together since we left the steamer, 
and how nice it would be here with ‘all Paris’ 
as a background.’? 

‘‘Very well, if you can get her to do it. My 
French is too sketchy for any such negotiations. 
Try her on a centime first, and then gradually 
raise the price. That’s the way business seems 
to be conducted here.’? 

Edna, casting a scornful glance upon the 
author of this suggestion, approached the nurse- 
maid somewhat timidly, for her own knowledge 
of French was but a relic of none too serious 
school-days. But she bravely mustered the 
politest phrases she could remember, and re- 
quested the honor of having mademoiselle oper- 
ate the camera. 

““Hi ham very sorry, miss, but Hi don’t 
speak French,’’ was the surprising reply. 

_ Rob chuckled, and Edna explained her desire 
in English, and the picture was taken. 
“*You didn’t even give her a ha’ penny,’’ 











remarked Rob, as they strolled down the Champs 
Elysées. 

‘**T didn’t like to offer her money. 
how different when people speak your own 


It’s some- 
tongue.’’ 

‘*Well, I think her tongue was only distantly 
connected with ours, and I fancy she wouldn’t 
have disdained a tip.”’ 


3 ‘*Well, anyway, I’m glad I didn’t give her 


anything, for she called me ‘miss.’ ’’ 

*‘And you an old married woman! She 
ought to have known at once that you were wed, 
even if you didn’t know she was English.’’ 

**Rob, if I had known you were such a tease 
I never would —’’ 

*‘Oh, yes, you would, dear. Now stand still 
just where you are. That’s fine. I want to 
take you right here at the entrance of the Place 
de la Concorde.’’ 

**Aren’t you wild to see some of our pic- 
tures??? asked Edna, when the camera was 
once more closed; and Rob confessed that he 
could hardly wait. 

‘*Well, then, let’s take our films to some 
photographer here and have them developed.’’ 

“No, I think that wouldn’t be wise. We 
know we can get it done well at home, and we 
don’t know anything about these French pho- 
tographers. I don’t believe in experimenting. ”’ 

**But, Rob, there may be just as good pho- 
tographers here as anywhere, and I’m so 
anxious to send some pictures home to father 
and mother and to your people.’’ 

‘*But that would spoil all the fun. We want 
to show the great photographic record ourselves, 
and explain it picture by picture. As for our 
own pleasure, we’d much better wait and have 
the developing done where we are certain of 
good workmanship. We 
don’t want any of our 
precious films spoiled. 
These pictures could 
never be replaced.’’ 

It was on the steamer 
returning to America 
that Rob, with a worried 
countenance, one day 
came to Edna, who was 
enjoying a book on deck, 
asking her if she knew 
anything about the films. 

**T’ve been all through 
the trunk, and I couldn’t 
find them,’’ he said. 

**O Rob, you’ ve prob- 
ably disarranged every- 
thing in that trunk !’’ 

‘*But the films, Edna. 
I wanted to count them. 
I couldn’t remember 
whether we had forty-six 
or forty-seven rolls. We 
should have forty-seven, 
because, you know, we had four dozen in all, 
and the one we have in the camera now is the 
only one we haven’t used. I got to thinking 
about them, and remembered I didn’t count them 
when we packed. I am afraid that maybe that 
day at Lucerne, when we crammed so many 
into your little satchel, one fell out without 
your noticing. I’d hate to lose one of those 
Switzerland films. You know things like that 
will happen sometimes. ’’ 

‘*Yes, possibly,’’ agreed Edna, with wifely 
sweetness, ‘‘but not in this instance, for I 
counted them, and there were forty-seven, and 
I put them in the trunk that went into the 
hold. I thought we needed the steamer trunk 
for clothing.’’ 

“Oh!’? said Rob, with a sigh of relief. 
‘*Don’t you think I’d better take a snap at you 
up on the promenade deck? We ought to get a 
breezy picture.’’ 

When the numerous and loving kith and kin 
gathered to welcome Rob and Edna, and hear 
all about the wedding tour, they were told to 
wait to see the photographic record. 

‘*We’ll give you a great, free, illustrated lec- 
ture,’ said Rob, gaily, ‘‘not missing any im- 
portant point or overlooking any worthy incident 
of the trip. You shall see us playing shuffle- 
board on deck, shopping in Piccadilly, eating 
on the pavement in Paris, and clinging to the 
Alps.’’ 

**Rob is going to take our films to-morrow to 
a photographer who makes a specialty of de- 
veloping and printing,’’ said Edna, ‘‘and you 
must all come to see them as soon as they are 
done.”’ 

The next evening, when Rob came home, 
Edna looked at him for an instant, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, Rob, what is the matter? 
Has anything happened? You look so dis- 
turbed.’’ 

‘**T just hate to tell you, Edna. I—I—TI lost 
that package of film rolls. I must have left it 
on the car. As soon as I missed it I went to 
the street-car offices, and the superintendent 
promised to telephone me if it was brought in. 
But to-night, when I called up, he said nothing 
had been heard of it. Of course I’ve advertised, 
but I fear it’s useless.’’ 

Edna, forcing back a few rebellious tears, and 
remembering the resolutions she had made on 
her marriage day, forbore alluding to the danger 





YOU ARE. 


|of carrying things in hand-bags, and merely 


said sweetly : 
‘*Never mind, Rob, dear; we have the blessed 
memory of our trip if we haven’t the photo- 





graphic record.’’ 



















Why throw away 
your old carpets 
when we can make 
them into handsome, 
durable rugs ? 

2 we Write for free booklet. 
SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY RUG CO., 

















Estab. 1901. 7 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass. 
LOOK Send us 


BOY HERE. the 
this Ele. 


names of two merchants 
gant Gold and 


selling Inks in your 
town and 15 cts. 

Rubber finish Foun- 
tain Pen. 


Writes 3,000 words one filling. 
IDEAL INK GO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


and we will 
send 











DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 








| Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 
For Country Houses 


This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like illustration $48 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 









Any pressure 





up to 60 Ibs. 

The best fire 

protection. 

Let our SOOM ed rr 

Pn peg — INSTALLATION OF 
gure out s 

your needs, + g\ PRESSUNE TANK 

whether for *& LA WITT! MAND PUMP 


large or 
small estate. & 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” AND 
READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The ers of the celebrated 
Adams’ Mineral Soap 
arantee it to be absolutely pure. It should 


in every home for general cleaning, 
and bath. Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. April 1, 1909. 





















“Chief of them all.” 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 
Mature Demands Sweets. 


To be well we must eat a certain amount of 
sweet. Nature demands it. This being so, the 
only care remaining is that the sweets be pure and 
enjoyable. Samoset Chocolates are composed of 
the choicest fruits, nuts, honey, etc., coated with 
rich blends of pure chocolate. Try them. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


















Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache instant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spreadinthe mouth. Stops decay. 

There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, at al! 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 

C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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What You Can Do to Floors 


You Can Put in Trap Doors 


TO MAIM THE UNWARY. 


Another way, almost 


as deadly, is to WAX or otherwise GREASE them. 


You Can Shellac Them 


and they’ll 


SCRATCH WHITE 


in twenty-four 


hours and SPOT WHITE with the FIRST DROP 


OF MOISTURE. 


You Can Varnish Them 


and suffer an AWFUL SMELL and STICKINESS 


for two or three days. 


After they’ve had their legit- 


imate wear you'll spend $10 to $12 on each room to 
REMOVE enough of the old stuff to start over again. 


You Can Avoid Every One 
of These Pitfalls 


by using FARRINGTON FLOOR FINISH, which 
gives a surface that will outwear anything else. 
It works so easily under the brush that a novice can 


apply it. 


Full directions with every can. 





Dries Instantly. 


Odorless. Never Slippery. 





If your dealer does not keep it we will send to any address 
EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price, $2.50 per gallon. 


Booklet Sent Free on Request. 


FARRINGTON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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This is the only Couch made that pre- 
sents a perfectly level surface when 
extended. All other couches 
have one side a few 






st inches lower than 


“4 4 the other; and the 
Fe “SN unequalness is 


made up by 













The Climax using a mat- 


















ge tress. with 
automatical- one side 
ly by alight thicker 
pressure of 

the foot on than the 
a lever. 

When open other. 


it locks in 
place and is 
firm and rigid. Nyt 
A headboard \ 

extends entire- \ 
ly across both \\ 
ends, keeping the 
mattress and cov- 
ers in place. The 
mattress is of two 
sections of equal thick- 
ness, hinged in the middle, 
and does not separate when 
in use. When closed and with a 
cover thrown over the mattress, The 
Climax makes a beautiful Divan 27 inches 
wide and 72 inches long. Open, it is a bed of 
the same length, but 51 inches wide. Note the 
large size— many couches selling at a little 
lower price are away undersize. 

The National Wire fabric of The Climax 
Couch is supported at both ends by a row of 
fine coiled spring. This gives perfect ease 
and comfort without permitting any sagging. 
All the materials used are the best and the 
construction is perfect. There is nothing to 
get out of order or make trouble. 

We manufacture hundreds of different 
styles of Couches, but guarantee The Climax 
Extension Bed Couch to be the most per- 
fect Couch in design and construction that has ever been put on the market. It is in a class by itself, 
and any one familiar with its many points of superiority will not be content with any other couch. 


Call on your house-furnishing dealer and get him to give you a practical demonstration of The Climax Couch. He may have some other couch 
he wants to get rid of, but don’t let him work it off on you. Be sure to get The Climax ; if your dealer does not have it, write to us direct. Write to 
us, anyhow, if you expect to buy a Couch this year, and we will send a descriptive folder. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 






































































